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C. Q. D.! 
IN since the first shaft of light pierced through the gloom that 


enveloped a then dead world, starting into motion those forces 

which have through the centuries resulted in orderly evolution 
from chaos, has this sphere seen such a habit-cursed people as the people 
of the United States. 

Bred in the innermost marrow of the bones of those who are de- 
scended from our Pilgrim forefathers is a seemingly unconquerable hatred 
of all things military, and a sublime unquestioning reliance upon the unde- 
veloped resources of that greatest and choicest section of earth inhabited 
by them. Washington encountered this spirit on the threshold of our 
career as a nation, as Captain O’Ryan points out in his able article on 
“The New National Guard” in another part of this number, and he erys- 
talized this experience in the pregnant sentence, “To be prepared for 
war is one of the most effectual means of preserving peace.” These 
words, however, were not heeded, and the country entered into the War 
of 1812 unprepared. Thirty-four years afterwards the wisdom of Wash- 
ington’s advice was brought home to the nation through the money wasted 
and lives lost in the prolongation of the War with Mexico, due to unpre- 
paredness. But still the American people would not rid tliemselves of this 
habit, and in the War of the Rebellion they learned once more the wisdom 
of Washington’s advice at an appalling cost in blood and money, only to 
forget once more and return to the old habit. The gods smiled upon us 
in our War with Spain, when we sent untrained and undisciplined men to 
die in fever camps, transported troops to the Philippines with quinine 
tablets which were all used up before the men arrived at the islands, and. 
provided the several branches of the service with equipment which was 
not interchangeable. Because we whipped an equally unprepared and 
smaller antagonist, we are more than ever slaves to the habit of unpre- 
paredness. 

Yesterday Sicily was a land of sunshine and beauty, of vineyards 
and gardens. To-day it is a scene of desolation. Yesterday we exchanged 
notes with Japan. To-morrow we may be exchanging bullets. Six weeks 
after the exchange of notes anti-Japanese legislation came to the forefront 
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in the California Legislature, and the Hochi, a Yokohama newspaper, in 
commenting upon this, said: “For the sake of peace in the Pacific, don’t 
anger us.” We are as little in sympathy with jingoism as we are with 
self-abasement ; but when, in spite of pressure from Washington and the 
commercial interests of San Francisco and Los Angeles, twenty-eight out 
of seventy-six assemblymen in the California Legislature vote for an anti- 
alien bill, when members of the Nevada Legislature dub the Japanese as 
the “parasites of the world” and a menace to the civilization and progress 
of the Pacific Coast, and pass an anti-alien land bill specifically directed 
against the Japanese, when a very strong opposition party in Japan, led 
by Count Hattori, denounces the Japanese Government for its lack of a 
determined foreign policy, “as shown by the present attitude toward 
America where Japanese are denied an equal opportunity, and are even 
abused by Americans,” it is about time for the American people to realize 
that the knees of the gods, upon which they have been complacently sitting, 
are no more firmly fixed than were the foundations of Messina, and that 
it behooves them to be “up and doing,” if they would avert the humiliating 
alternative of being thrown off. 


T cover design of this number was drawn, and the article on 


“The Balance in the Pacific,” which appears in this number, was 

written, before the bills of Assemblymen Drew and Johnson were 
introduced in the California Legislature. The recent incidents which 
attracted the attention of the entire world, and the wording of President 
Roosevelt’s message to Governor Gillett of California, are arguments in 
support of our call to the American people to wake up. Feeling of the 
kind which exists in California will not permanently subside. Under ex- 
treme pressure it has been checked temporarily, but it will break out again. 
Lacking effective expression in legislation, it may find an outlet in the 
streets, in which event there are sure to be reprisals in Japan. Let our 
diplomats keep up their excellent work, but don’t rely upon diplomacy. 


ment. We are too close to the administration of Theodore Roose- 

velt to receive more than impressions. He will figure prominently 
and largely in the history of our times. We prophesy that posterity will 
give high place among his work to his efforts and his accomplishments in 
the interest of the National Defense. His administration saw the organized 
militia started on the road to practical usefulness, the ably managed pacifi- 
cation of Cuba, the successful military government of the Philippines, the 


7 IMF’S perspective is needed for the proper gauging of accomplish- 
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acquisition of naval and coaling stations at Guantanamo and Bahia Honda 
in Cuba, the provision for the fortifications of the very important naval 
stations at Pearl Harbor, in the Hawaiian Islands, and stations at selected 
points in the Philippine Islands, the acquisition of the Panama strip and 
commencement of work on the Panama Canal, which is now going ahead 
rapidly and satisfactorily under the supervision of Colonel Goethals of 
the Engineer Corps of the Army. New naval and military policies, shown 
by the conditions resulting from the Spanish War to be necessary, have 
been formulated, and although opposed by the little bosses and Rip Van 
Winkles in Congress, have been established and advanced until now there 
is a prospect of the American people asserting their sovereignty and com- 
pelling their legislative representatives to make said policies completely 
effective. In the Army the Quartermaster and Subsistence Departments 
have made marvelous strides in the direction of decentralization, which 
is resulting in more efficiency. ‘The Ordnance Department, charged with 
the duty of manufacture of small arms, as well as heavy guns, has kept 
pace with Mr. Roosevelt’s well-known ideas favoring constant preparedness 
for war. The Medical Department has been enlarged and reorganized, and 
to-day is better equipped and more ready than ever before in its history. 
The physical condition of officers and men, their mental aptness, and their 
shooting abilities, have been raised to higher standards. The potential 
value of the forged metal guardians of our harbors has been raised by the 
increasing of the force required for their handling. Mr. Roosevelt leaves 
the organization and condition of the Army more business-like and efficient 
than when he was placed at its head. He has been a real Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy. He has shattered into fragments the theory 
that a Navy is required to do harbor and coast-guard duty. He clearly saw 
that no navy could be adequate for defense except it be prepared to take 
the offensive, and he has urged steadily upon Congress the building up of 
an adequate Navy, commensurate with the power and needs of the country, 
the maintenance of peace being always his objective. He pulled out from 
pigeon-holes reports which had been made seven years prior to his taking 
the Presidency, on the subject of big gun shooting. He sent five battle 
ships of the North Atlantic Fleet out to sea for target practice, and found 
that with the five ships firing all their broadsides at a condemned light- 
ship only three hits were recorded. He took a personal interest in the 
development of gunnery, with the result that whereas at the time of the 
Spanish War five minutes between rounds of heavy guns was considered 
standard work, now but thirty seconds mark the period of intermission 
between shots of 12-inch guns, and the hitting capacity has been increased 
3,000 per cent. One of his last great accomplishments was the tearing of 
a great hole in the political entrenchments which have guarded the iniqui- 
tous Bureau System from attack for a generation. If this accomplishment 
be followed-up the United States will have a navy thirty. per cent. less 
expensive and one hundred per cent. more efficient. 
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F all the fields for human endeavor, all the outlets for human energy, 
O all official positions, whether of Emperor, King, President, or 
Premier, could be grouped together and placed one above the other 
in order of honor, responsibility and opportunity, that of the Chief Execu- 
tive of the United States would top them all. No man who has ever 
occupied that position—not even excepting Lincoln—was ever tested as 
Taft will be tested. With the force and the shock of a northwester events 
are rushing this country on to the supreme test of the republican form of 
government, as exercised by and for a large body of people, springing from 
almost every race on earth, and spreading over an immense territoty. The 
man at the wheel during the coming eight years will need to have a firm 
grip, a clear eye, a stout heart and wise judgment. No Captain was ever 
more familiar with his ship than is Mr. Taft with the national bark of 
which he is to take command on the 4th of March. He has the confidence 
of the country, and we believe he will prove equal to all demands. He 
has our best wishes. 


N this busy age of ours only the unusual or sensational comes promi- 

I nently before the public mind. There was nothing unusual or sensa- 
tional about the doings of the Army of Cuban Pacification, which 

is now returning to the United States. Arriving in Cuba in October, 1906, 
this army was confronted by a service and a responsibility as unusual and 
unique as delicate and difficult. In the midst of a foreign people, divided 


and confronting each other with arms, with all their peculiarities and 
sensibilities of temperament aroused to the highest pitch, the first duty 
was to re-establish law and order, that peace and progress and prosperity 
might endure. In co-operation with an able Provisional Government the 
desired result has been obtained. Major-General T. H. Barry, who com- 
manded the Army of Cuban Pacification, says in General Orders No. 6: 


“While maintaining itself at all times in a condition of preparedness to meet 
any emergency, this command has displayed a dignified self-restraint and clean 
conduct, which reflected most fittingly the splendid capabilities of our people 
and the glorious traditions of our Government. While the main purpose of 
its presence here was ever in mind, the concurrent work in the ordinary affairs 
of its life was so prosecuted as to maintain it in the highest state of efficiency, 
discipline and health, and, in addition, the reconnaissance work necessary to 
mapping anew the Island of Cuba, collecting complete military information, and 
in co-operation with the provisional government, the building of roads, con- 
structing water works, establishing wireless telegraph stations, surveying harbors 
with a view to their permanent improvement, and establishing proper sanitation, 
have been conducted. In prosecuting its regular garrison and field training a 
helping hand has been given to the Armed Forces of Cuba. In all this, cordial 
relations have been maintained with the populace, the Cuban Army, the Police 
and all interests concerned.” 


A bronze medal is now being struck, under authority of the President, 
for presentation to every officer and man upon the return of the Army of 
Cuban Pacification to the United States. 
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of his proposition to override the action of the Commander-in- 

Chief of the Navy and to put marines back on our ships, that 
matters had come to a very hard pass “if Congress cannot restore a con- 
dition that has existed for one hundred years.” If the proposition were 
io restore stage coaches, which did yeoman service in their day, the propo- 
sition could not be more ridiculous. The American people have been 
treated to a lot of buncombe about the marines. ‘They are no better and 
no worse than bluejackets and soldiers. For what they have done they 
deserve credit, but present policies must be fixed with an eye on the future 
and not on the past. The President’s order withdrawing marines from 
our vessels of war affects only five per cent. of the complement of those 
vessels (ninety-five per cent. being bluejackets) and only eight per cent. 
of the enlisted strength of the Marine Corps (ninety-two per cent. being 
stationed on shore). The Senate’s action in voting to put back marines on 
our vessels of war is synonymous to a declaration that, despite the testi- 
mony of Rear-Admiral Sperry, our 40,000 bluejackets, the backbone of 
our Navy, are not equal to self-government! Don’t blame them, gentlemen, 
if they elect to have the game as well as the name. 


eG" ATOR HALE is reported to have said in the Senate in support 


rigid disciplinarian in both the Army and Navy the exercise of 

discretion, times when it is far better for the good of the service 
when an offender whose offense is not universally or even generally known 
outside of the immediate locality where it occurs, to resort to admonition 
instead of public trial by a court-martial, to place the offending officer 
under tentative charges while still allowing him a chance to redeem himself 
and the service by living up to a pledge of future good behavior and care- 
ful official conduct. This rule has in times past been very successfully 
and satisfactorily resorted to with great advantage to the Navy and the 
Army. It is much to be regretted that there was no friend or comrade 
nearby to keep the Commander of the battleship Georgia out of the lamen- 
table trouble into which he fell at a festival attending the closing official 
visits of the Fleet officers. Every American must regret the unhappy inci- 
dent which has, in a measure at least, marred the splendid éclat of the 
great world-cruise of the Atlantic Fleet. That an officer of high reputation 
and magnificent record, one of the best sailors and most gracious gentlemen 
in the Navy, should for any reason whatsoever be so placed as to be charged 
‘with conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, is to be grievously 
deplored ; but there are many good and true men both in and outside the 
Navy to-day who are pondering over the lamentable affair, wondering 
why some comrade, some friend or even some mere acquaintance of the 
unfortunate Captain, could not have come to his rescue and the rescue of 


T HERE are times when good judgment requires even of the most 
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the American Naval Service at the crucial moment when the reputation of 
that service, which all must hold dear, and the character of the unfortu- 
nate officer, which his friends and comrades should have helped him to 
guard and preserve in continued spotlessness, demanded the exercise of 
some of that thoughtful and manly charity, some of that vaunted esprit 
for which the military establishment is noted, which might have saved the 
service the odium and the officer the disgrace that have resulted from the 
Naval court-martial whose circumstances have been paraded over the entire 
world. 


enterprise? The House of Representatives by a vote of 161 

to 90 decided against an appropriation of $500,000 for war 
balloons, which Brig.-Gen. James Allen, Chief Signal Officer of the Army, 
had recommended, after presenting to the House Committee on Military 
Affairs all the statistics of what is being done in aeronautics abroad, show- 
ing that the appropriation is required to begin catching up with what has 
already been done in Germany, Russia, France and England. Unless the 
Senate restores the $500,000 appropriation in the Army Appropriations 
Bill, our Signal Corps will only have about $10,000 available for aero- 
nautic purposes, and, as General Allen truly says, aeronautics in the United 
States Army will be dead. This idea of trailing in the wake of 
other nations, with the hope of saving a few dollars by copying what has 
been done, instead of developing our own ingenuity and getting ahead of 
the other fellows, may be all right sometimes, but when made a principle 
and followed as a general policy, will land the country some day in a 
position where posterity, if not we, will have to pay dearly. 


W's has become of the American traditions for foresight and 


HEN you have found what you are digging for, there is no need 
to dig any further. It is the easiest thing in the world to 


hide what you have found by keeping on digging. Each 
additional shovelful only adds to the work and confusion. The order for 
the withdrawal of marines from our ships has gone forth and has been 
accomplished. The Commanders of the Atlantic and the Pacific Fleets 
have testified that the discipline aboard ship is better now than before. 
The question of what is to be done with marines is entirely distinct and 
apart from withdrawing them from ships. The latter chapter has been 
closed, closed by the Commander-in-Chief, in the due exercise of his statu- 
tory powers, after consultation with his naval counselors. The question 
for Congress to decide is not as to what can be done with material in hand, 
without additional expense to the country, but rather as to what is the best 
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organization and disposition of men in the interest of a thoroughly ade- 
quate and efficient National Defense, ‘The recommendation of Secretary 
Newberry is very specific as to the value and functions of the marines, 
and is concurred in by practically all line officers. Give them barracks 
and transports! 


time one or two of the older ships will have gone out of commis- 

sion. We hope that the Navy Department will order to these 
Dreadnoughts ordnance officers who made the world-cruise with the 
Atlantic Fleet. These officers have had the most magnificent experience. 
They have participated in the developing of the system of fire control, and 
have tested it out through target practice and numerous drills, until now 
for the first time in our naval history they have the requirements right on 
‘+ their finger-tips. No other officers, however intelligent, have this particu- 
lar line of information. er 


T WO of our Dreadnoughts will go into commission next fall, by which 


E heartily echo the words of Mr. Magoon in extending to the 
WY officials of the Cuban republic “heartiest felicitations and 


good wishes for the success of the new administration, and to 


the people of Cuba the sincere friendship and good wishes. of the United 
States, and the most earnest hope for the stability and success of the re- 
established Government, for the blessings of peace, justice and prosperity 
and well-regulated freedom throughout the island, and for enduring friend- 
ship between the republic of the United States and the republic of Cuba.” 


UNCLE SAM: “Yes, my son, I see. But justnow I’m rather busy.” 
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CONGRESSMAN My PEARSON HOBSON 


n the absence of an inter- 
national system of law 
and order, there must be 
a check or balance upon 
military nations if peace 
is to be maintained. The 
whole experience of man- 
kind has led to this con- 


In Europe the normal condition is one of 
a balance of power. In Asia, on the other 
hand, there is as yet but one great military 
power. The equilibrium of Europe pre- 
vents nations from contributing materially 
to the equilibrium of Asia. The growth 
of the German Navy has caused the British 
to withdraw their battleships from Asia 
and concentrate them in European waters. 
There is not permanently in the Pacific 
Ocean a single battleship of any white na- 
tion, but there is a great fleet of Japanese 
battleships. America is the only nation in 
the world whose fleet could be left alone in 
any ocean without being a menace, since 
she is the only nation that has no army be- 
hind her fleet. 

Behind the Japanese fleet, on the other 
hand, there are 1,500,000 trained soldiers 
organized with arms and equipments at 
hand. Every foot of territory washed by 
the Pacific Ocean is practically at the 
mercy of Japan, consequently European na- 
tions with colonies and colonial ambitions 
in Asia must do the bidding of Japan, and 
Japan has thus been able to dictate an al- 
liance with the British, a convention with 
the French, a convention with the Russians, 
which tend to increase instead of to check 
her unbalanced power in Asia. 


Furthermore, Japan is just emerged from 
feudalism in that stage of evolution where 
military chivalry prevails, where for gen- 
erations a nation must be expected to em- 
bark on foreign wars of conquest. Within 
practically a decade of each other Japan 
has gone out on two foreign wars. Without 
a speedy counterbalance, which a powerful 
American navy alone would furnish, any 
student of history would know that this 
condition must of necessity lead to war at 
an early date, even if there were as yet no 
signs of specific causes of war. 

In reality, the greatest specific causes of 
war known to history are now in an acute 
stage impelling Japan to make war upon 
America. By some decree of fate, which 
appears to be nothing other than the hand 
of Providence over the course of the world, 
America has been picked up against her 
will and planted all over the Pacific Ocean, 
from the Aleutian Islands and Alaska 
across the north to Samoa in the south; 
from the Pacific coast on the east to Guam 
and the Philippines on the west; and 
Hawaiian Islands, in mid-ocean, compris- 
ing the most valuable territory, with the 
most important harbors, located in the most 
strategic center to secure supremacy in that 
great ocean. This priceless territory is 
practically defenseless, and while America 
fails to hold permanent control of the sea 
in this ocean constitutes a temptation and 
a driving force towards war beyond the 
power of resistance of any military nation 
known to history. 

Again, competition for the trade of the 
Orient has long been a fruitful cause of 
wars between Western nations, but never 
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has the Orient held out such a vision of 
commerce as is now coming upon the world 
with the opening up of China’s teeming mil- 
lions, a wonderful people with boundless 
possibilities. China is already the greatest 
neutral market in the world, but it is only 
on the threshold of its commercial possibili- 
ties. Never has the necessity for foreign 
markets been so great as it is now, and 
this necessity must continue to grow as 
nations become more and more industrial. 
The United States has now become an in- 
dustrial nation, and is moving out, to the 
alarm of the older industrial nations, to 
compete for the markets of the world. We 
produce just the world’s staples that China 
is demanding and will continue to demand 
in ever-increasing quantity, and soon every 
great center of production in the United 
States will have direct water connection 
with the Pacific Ocean and the markets of 
the Orient. With an “open door” policy in 
China, a fair chance and no favor, it is 
evident to the world that America can be- 
come the paramount factor in this market. 
We could not expect Japan, or any other 
military nation in her place, located on the 
flank of China, to stand by with her great 


and costly armaments idle, while another 
nation unarmed came in and snatched away 
the prize. 

We find here the second great cause of 
war: competition for trade and markets, 
like the first great cause: lust for valuable 
undefended territory, driving Japan toward 


war with America. The only way to escape 
war from this cause, as the only way to 
escape war from the first cause, is for 
America to have a powerful navy capable of 
holding permanent control of the East in 
the Pacific. 

The effect of the annihilation of space 
has been to throw the yellow race and 
white race together. The history of the 
world shows that wherever two nations so 
far different as to be different in color have 
come together one has been subservient to 
the other, or else endless war for supremacy 
has followed wherever two such nations 
have attempted to mingle. Wherever two 
such nations have attempted to mingle on 
planes of equality the instinct of self- 
preservation to provide escape from the 
fatal consequences of miscegenation has 
always engendered race hatred that leads 
to the subjugation or extermination of one 
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or the other race. Following this instinct, 
America has excluded Chinese, and is now 
excluding the masses of the Japanese. 

History shows that when a monarchy and 
a Republic overlap their spheres, institu- 
tions conflict, and sooner or later one chal- 
lenges the exercise of the institutions of 
the other where the citizens of the first are 
concerned, and war follows. Japan is an 
oriental, absolute monarchy, whose em- 
peror is held to be semi-divine, whose gov- 
ernment is so centralized that it lays hold 
of practically every activity of the nation. 
America is a western democratic republic, 
built largely upon the right and principle 
of local self-government. The spheres of 
the two nations have overlapped ‘around 
the Pacific. In forbidding exclusion, Japan 
challenged America’s right to exercise sov- 
ereignty in its own territory. In demand- 
ing interference by the Federal Court in 
the school affair of San Francisco, Japan 
challenged America in the exercise at home 
of the principle and right of local self- 
government. Clearly submission on the 

art of America cannot go on indefinitely. 
A calm survey of conditions in the 

acific thus brings to light a startling situ- 
ation. ‘All the four great causes of war, 
growing out of sociological forces as un- 
erring in their results as any of the physi- 
cal forces of nature, namely, conflict of in- 
stitutions, antagonism of race, competition 
for trade and lust for undefended terri- 
tory, all are driving and impelling 4o war 
a great centralized military nation, just 
emerged from feudalism, flushed with vic- 
tory from two great foreign wars, that 
stands unbalanced, unchecked, supreme in 
half the world. It only requires elemental 
intelligence to see that the only escape from 
war, if there can be any escape, is for 
America to have a powerful unassailable 
defense. 

America is the one nation in the world 
whose vital coast line is separated by a 
continent. Even with the Panama canal 
completed, it would be impossible for a fleet 
in one ocean to protect the coast of the 
other ocean from raiding. A European 
nation could readily seize a base on our 
side, but we could not seize a base on the 
European side. It would require an army 
to do so, for a mobile army would be on 
hand to resist. We have no army, but even 
if we had an army it could not be utilized, 
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since we could not get it over the ocean. 
We are the one great nation without a 
merchant marine, and, therefore, without 
the means of transportation over seas of 
large numbers of men. A schoolboy can 
see that America can realize a national de- 
fense in the Atlantic only by keeping per- 
manently in that ocean a fleet substantially 
larger than any European nation has avail- 
able there. 

We are living as a nation in the anom- 
alous condition of a peaceful family on the 
frontier of an unsettled country before law 
and order have been established, before 
courts and constables have come, while 
might still reigns and robbers run at large, 
a family with a great accumulation of valu- 
ables beyond anything yet seen, valuables 
left down in the field, without guards or 
protection, where no resistance could be 
made against robbers, and where no pur- 
suits could be made after the robbery. 
Such a family would not only fail of its 
duty to itself, but would be an inciter of 
violence in the community. 

If coast defenses are inadequate in the 
Atlantic, they are far more inadequate in 
the Pacific. The most of our busy people 
have forgotten the Pacific, though a driving 
fate continues to push us onward. With 
our fleet in the Atlantic, Japan could seize 
and occupy all our outlying possessions, and 
at the same time send out four simultane- 
ous expeditions to raid Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Oregon and the cities 
of Puget Sound without any chance for 
resistance. After the arrival of our fleet 
in the Pacific, it would not go out because 
of the lack of an army and transports nec- 
essary for seizing bases, so that our posses- 
sions in the Pacific would have become hos- 
tile territory. The fleet by itself could not 
relieve Manila or Hawaii or seize a base, and 
consequently would not operate to force an 
engagement with the enemy’s fleet. To 
undertake serious operations on the other 
side from our mainland bases would be 
sheer folly. In other words, our country 
would be powerless to resist a Japanese at- 
tack. 

Even with our fleet in the Pacific (leav- 
ing the Atlantic totally exposed), our exist- 
ing margin of superiority over the Japanese 
fleet will soon vanish. The Kuroma and 
Ibuki, two new 15,000-ton ships, and also 
the Satsuma and Aki, two 21,000-ton 
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Dreadnoughts with 16 great guns each, and 
four fO-Yive knots superior speed as com- 
pared with the vessels of our fleet, are being 
put in commission. These additions will 
give the superiority to Japan. As soon as 
the three big Dreadnoughts that are being 
built in England, supposedly for Brazil, 
really for Japan, are sent out the margin 
will go up heavily on the side of Japan. 
Five other big ships are being built in 
Europe for Japan; whether they are com- 
prised among those building in France, or 
in Italy, or some other country has not 
been definitely determined. When these 
ships are added to the Japanese navy there 
can be left no question as to the control of 
the sea in the Pacific, even with our fleet 
there in full strength. The last few years 
have witnessed a great ship-building im- 
petus among the military nations, due to 
the revolution in naval architecture. Amer- 
ica has not felt the same impetus. We 
lost two years before beginning any of the 
new types of big ships. Great Britain has 
twelve of these ships nearly ready, France 
has six coming on and has ordered six more, 
Germany has five coming on and ordered 
four more this year, and authorized four 
more for next year, and so on until 1919. 
Japan has provided for eleven, including 
the two laid down in Japan in February, 
1908. America will quickly drop back from 
second to fifth place in the naval powers. 
The only way on earth to avert war with 
Japan is to have a powerful unassailable 
defense. The disarmament agitators have 
contributed their full share to making war 
with Japan inevitable. These agitators 
have no voice in Japan, and while they 
have been exercising their baneful influence 
in America, Japan has been making the 
most stupendous preparation for war the 
world has ever seen. Not only naval and 
military preparations, but also financial 
and diplomatic preparations, preparations 
which have been completed in the most 
astounding thoroughness. Preparations 
have been made not only for seizing our 
eutlying possessions, Hawaii and _ the 
Philippines, but also for invading the Pa- 
cific slope. It is impossible to conceive of 
a nation making a more complete detailed 
preparation for war with another country 
than Japan has made for war with ‘Amer- 
ica, even to a campaign of education 
abroad for creating an apparent justifica- 
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tion in the eyes of the world, and even to 
firing the passions of her own people, as 
she did in 1907 over those ridiculously 
trivial incidents in San Francisco. 

If our people of America, instead of be- 
ing lulled into a feeling of sincerity and 
kept asleep, would only get the facts con- 
cerning those incidents on the Pacific coast 
and would put them together, they would 
be left in no further doubt as to the need 
for an adequate national defense in’ the 
interest of peace. It mattered not how 
much Japanese were excluded and distrim- 
inated against, and put out of schools, and 
virtually attacked in Natal, New Zealand, 
Australia and Vancouver, even to the kill- 
ing of a Japanese subject, the Japanese 
government created no international dis- 
turbance. But in America, where Japan 
and things Japanese were really a cult and 
a fad, any little molehill of a local hap- 
pening was magnified into a great inter- 
national mountain and at last, over a 
purely police matter of local regulation of 
schools, the Japanese government demand- 
ed the interference of our federal govern- 
ment, knowing full well that under our 
constitution the federal government could 
not interfere, and that it had never inter- 
fered in the scores of cases of subjects of 
other countries even where many such sub- 
jects had been slain. 

Our people are so absorbed in domestic 
problems, each one in his own individual 
affairs, that we actually did not take notice 
in 1907 while our chief executive was humil- 
iated, our legislative judicial function of 
government was perverted, and a city of 
America surrendered the most sacred 
principle in all the instituting liberty—the 
principle for which Anglo-Saxons have died 
for a thousand years, the principle for 
which our forefathers fought the war of the 
revolution, the prineiple that America is 
supposed to champion in all the world, and 
that Americans have been taught to prize 
above life itself—all at the dictation of a 
foreign power, an oriental absolute monarchy 
of an alien race. The only alternative we 
had, due to the prevalence of the policy of 
the disarmament agitators, was to accept 
a disastrous war, for which we were utterly 
unprepared. 

America embodies the new civilization of 
peace based on equal rights toward which 
the world is moving. Japan embodies the 


old civilization of war built on might. The 
approaching struggle will not only settle 
the question of supremacy in the Pacific, 
but will decide whether the new civilization 
is to survive or disappear. The strength 
of the new civilization lies in its resources, 
the strength of the old in its preparation. 
Modern wars between nations therefore 
have been a test of preparations. Japan’s 
preparation will outclass ours ten to one. 
Unless our fleet perform miracles, which 
can hardly be expected, we must look for 
abject humiliation, to seeing the Japanese 
in full possession of vast areas of American 
territory, which we are apparently power- 
less to retake while, to all appearances, we 
are down and out. The supreme crisis will 
then come when the other nations, citing 
the precedent we set in going to Russia, 
and citing the example of France and Aus- 
tria, will call upon America in the name 
of humanity to accede to Japan’s demands, 
surrender the conquered territory, pay a 
stupendous indemnity and call the war off. 

Of course, if America acceded it would be 
with the idea of proceeding-to prepare to 
fight the war over again at some future 
time. This would mean the turning of our 
nation into a permanent army, like the 
military nations, and the centralizing of 
our government. War would be the chief 
thought of the nation, and hatred and re- 
venge would burn in the hearts of Amer- 
icans as in the hearts of the citizens of 
other lands. Our distinctive institutions 
would disappear, America would revert 
back to the old civilization, and the world 
would conclude ihat the new civilization of 
peace, though fair and beautiful, lacks the 
virility to survive. Peace and the hope of 
peace would vanish from the earth. 

Tt is of supreme importance, therefore, 
for the future of mankind that we should 
be prepared for war. If it be forced upon 
us in the meantime, we must be prepared 
to make it not simply a test of preparation 
against preparation, with the strong side 
of the old civilization against the weak side 
of the new, but an ultimate test of resources 
against resources, where the strong side of 
the new civilization will reach the weak 
side of the old. This would sound the 
déeath-knell of the old civilization. The 
world would realize that even in war the 
new civilization is superior. 

This, of course, assumes that we could 
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draw on our resources. If the inevitable 
enemy, through the co-operation of another 
power, should succeed in driving a shaft 
to the vitals of the nation before we had 
time to organize effective resistance, then 
we could not draw out our resources. The 
victory of militarism would be complete, 
and there would be no chance whatever for 
the survival of the new civilization. The 
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ization should prepare in advance a sufi- 
cient defense to keep the old civilization at 
bay long enough to turn latent resources 
into available strength. This means that 
the United States must build swiftly ves- 
sels as superior to the Dreadnoughts as 
Dreadnoughts are superior to existing 
types. This is demanded by the primary, 
elemental duty of self-preservation and by 
the duty we owe to the holy cause of peace 





one absolute essential is that the new civil- and humanity. 





Detroit News 


EMBARRASSING! 


The Literary Digest prints a very interesting review of the editorial attitude of 
the leading newspapers of Japan on the entente cordiale entered into by Japan and 
the United States on November 30, 1908. It states: 


“The tone of the Japanese press on the entente singularly lacks enthusiasm betraying a 
coolness which borders upon indifference, if not disappointment. The leading newspa- 
pers, such as the Jiji and the Asahi, think the Japanese policy in China and Manchuria is so 
plain that it requires no further agreement with any nation guaranteeing the maintenance of 
the ‘open door,’ and the integrity of China; that Japan has repeatedly expressed her respect 
for the status quo of the Celestial Empire in the agreements with Great Britain, with France 
and with Russia. What, then, they ask, is the use of entering into a fresh agreement with the 
United States, a nation which, of all great powers, has the least political and commercial 
interest in China? Other portions of the press are convulsed with the bitterest anger 
for what they style ‘the symptoms of America’s unfriendliness with Japan.’ Such is the lan- 
guage of the Nichi Nichi (Tokio), which speaks of the Americans as ‘savages’ for wishing to 
drive Japanese children from their schools.” 


“We have lived long enough with the Japanese to know something about them, long enough 
to discover that the yellow peril is a painted hoax. The history of the orchards, the mining- 
camps, and the tenderloin shows that one Californian is easily the equal of three Japs; this 
is true in rough-and-tumble or with a gun. A Jap is the worst marksman in the world; he 
is about as accurate with a pistol as a woman with a brick. When a brawl is on in which a 
Jap has a part, the innocent bystander and the Jap generally make the sum-total of the list of 
casualties.’"—San Francisco Globe, 


This is what Kourapatkin said before the Russo-Japanese War. 
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“I am not one who believes that the peace which has existed between this country 
and Japan will be broken, but should war come this country would find itself abso- 
lutely devoid of facilities for protecting its Pacific coast line. Our fleet could not 
move around the Horn without colliers under foreign flags; it could not go to battle, 
for international law would prohibit the carrying of its coal in foreign bottoms. The 
War Department has figured that if we were in a state of war with an oversea Power 
we would need 228 ships in thirty days; we could not get twenty-eight. Suppose we 
should go to war with Japan. That nation could land 250,000 soldiers in the Philip- 
pines and 100,000 in Hawaii before we could embark 10,000 from the Pacific coast. 
Japan through her merchant vessels, which would be converted into transports, could 
carry 200,000 men at one time, while if every American merchant vessel available 
could be found in a home port at one time there would not be enough to transport 
10,000 men. Japan has 500,000 men in her merchant marine service upon whom 
to draw in case of war; there are not 10,000 native born American sailors in the present 
American merchant marine. It would cost America $40,000,000 to equip a fleet of 
transports equal to the Japanese fleet that would be available at the outbreak of war.” 
—Congressman W. E. Humphrey. 


“IT was a Japanese enthusiast until I came here (Korea); but I have changed in 
spite of myself. They have spent tens of thousands of dollars in writing themselves 
up, and in winning the confidence of Europe and America, and thus securing moral 
support and funds. Yet in reality they are barbarians. Their treatment of the 
Koreans is scarcely less atrocious than the horrors of the Congo.” 
—Dr. McKay, General Secretary of 
Foreign Missions of the Canadian 

Presbyterian Church. 


“Starting from Manchuria we begin to feel the cold, oppressive hand of Japan 
steadily grasping on China’s life faster and faster. Here, as in Corea, Japan is trying 
to absorb all the vitality into herself.” 

—Ching Chun Wang, 
Editor, Chinese Students’ Journal. 


“The belief is expressed by administration officials that if anti-Japanese legislation 
in California should be followed by disorder, disturbances immediately would occur in 
Japan. These disturbances might take the form of an uprising against the govern- 
ment, but the fear is expressed that they also might lead to attacks upon American 
missionaries and residents. In either event, the two powers might be forced into war 


against the most strenuous efforts of the authorities.” 
—Washington Post. 


“Recent study discloses the fact, assuming there were no effective naval opposition, 
a certain Oriental power could, within a month of the time its hostile intentions 
began to be even strongly suspected (a formal declaration of war would no doubt 
come a good deal later), land on our Pacific Coast an expedition of an estimated 
maximum of about 100,000 men, and that such a force could be augmented by the 
end of two months more to a total of possibly 300,000. . . . Sea, mountain and 
desert combine to make the position of the invader, once he has taken possession of 
the Los Angeles country in force, well-nigh impregnable. . . . Inasmuch as a 
strong chain is no stronger than its weakest link, the plan of the general Pacific Coast 
defense fails, if its easy door of entry, San Pedro Harbor, unfortified, remains open.” 


From the Report of the General Staff of the Army recommending fortifica- 
tions for San Pedro Harbor, Cal., the recommendation being unheeded by Con- 
gress, who declined to make any appropriations for the fortifications. 
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THE COLOSSUS (POCOHONTAS) OF HAMPTON ROADS, 


From a Water-color Sketch by Brig.-Gen. J. P. Farley, U. S. A. 


(Ret’d), Who Suggests a 


Colossus of Hampton Roads to Commemorate (1) the Landing of the English Coionists, 
in 1607, (2) the Sinking of the “Cumberland,” (3) the “Monitor-Merrimac” Con- 
test, in 1862, (4) the Greatest International Assemblage of Armor-clad 
Battleships, in 1907, (5) the Point of Departure and Return of the 
Battle Fleet in Its World-girdling Cruise, 1907-09. 


THE HISTORIC JAMES 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. 


P, FARLEY, U. S.°A.,, Retired 


,ILLUSTRATED; BY THE AUTHOR 


Richmond, at the Hotel Jefferson, 
and on the very site of an old home- 
stead, where as a boy I had passed many 
happy days. 
In the early sixties of the past century 
I had viewed from the outposts of the 
Union Army and with longing eyes the 
heights and spires of the Capital City of 
the Confederacy, but at the last moment, 
just as my expectations were about to be 
realized, Lee with his army evacuated the 
city, and I was ordered to duty at the U. S. 
Military Academy. Matters since then 
have so arranged themselves that this is the 


I FIND myself to-night in the city of 


first time during a period of a full half 
century or more that the opportunity has 
been afforded me to visit a city for the peo- 
ple of which, in my younger days, I had had 
a warm affection. 

More than this, it is the first time since 
the Civil War that I cave followed the 
course from the sea to head waters of navi- 
gation on a river that at one time was famil- 
iar to me in its every detail. I refer to 
that decade which, commencing as early as 
1854, terminated with the ending of the 
Civil War. At first as a mere lad T had 
served as aide on the U. S. Coast Survey 
on the rivers James and York, and at a 
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later period, after being graduated from the 
U. S. Military Academy as an officer of the 
Union Army, “an enemy in the house of 
my friends.” 

How well my recollections have been re- 
vived this day by what I have unrolled in 
nature’s panorama will be attested, should 
I succeed in holding the attention of the 
reader for the nonce and secure his interest 
in this recital. 

We left Old Point Comfort this morning 
in the swift and well-appointed steamer 
Pocahontas, and before starting a_ re- 
freshing breeze from the north regaled 
our spirits, promising well for the sail up 
the river after the hot and sultry weather 
of preceding days, and that it may be re- 
membered, this is the second day of June 
and summer is well upon us. 

The reflected rays of the sun were re- 
turned in broad masses from the waters of 
Hampton Roads in tints of emerald green, 
broken only by the shadow of some fleeting 
cloud expressed in tones of sapphire and 
of violet blue, a striking contrast to that 
which was yet to come. The heavy down- 
pour of the previous week had dyed the 
river waters in clear ochre, but so glazed 
by sunlight as still to reflect the verdure 
on the banks rich in summer vesture, beau- 
tiful in this harmony of blue and green and 
gold. 

We are now passing over the spot where 
the Colonist dropped anchor in early days, 
and where that noble ship the Cumberland 
went down, all hands aboard—with. shotted 
guns and colors flying at the peak—a spot 
where surprise and counter-surprise was 
sprung, as the Merrimac and the Monitor 
each in turn appeared upon the scene. 
Here, too, some half century thereafter, 
was to be seen the largest fleet of armor- 
clad ships of war ever assembled in Amer- 
ican waters, and from this spot sailed out 
beyond the Capes of Chesapeake the Atlan- 
tic Fleet on its mission ’round the world, 
just ended here. ’T'was a noble venture, 
and one which suggests that a Colossus of 
Hampton Roads should arise from out the 
waters of the bay to immortalize the spot— 
and this none other than the Indian Prin- 
cess herself. 

We are now just off the shore of Newport 
News, a one-time dormant plain, and next 
a camping ground, dotted over with the 
white tents of soldiery. But what have we 
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to-day? A city, not merely a city in name, 
but one in fact, where energy and capital 
combine the inland and sea-going transpor- 
tation of an ever-growing country. Look to 
your laurels, sister Norfolk, or shall we say, 
and saying this, say truly—“There is glory 
enough for us all”? 

We are speeding along at a goodly rate— 
I use the term advisedly—for where, if not 
in this land of sun and flowers, the “Sunny 
South,” must there devolve upon engineer 
and fireman great responsibility for Time’s 
delays as in this very State of “Ole Vir- 
ginie.” Throw wide the throttle and pile 
on your coal, for we must reach our destina- 
tion ere the sun goes down. A story here 
sustains this point. A wag who had fre- 
quented a certain railroad station near at 
hand remarked to the conductor of an in- 
coming train that “he had been there upon 
the arrival of that train for the past ten 
years and had never before seen it come 
in on time.” “W-a-l-l,” drawled out the 
conductor, “I guess you air wrong this 
time. This is yisterday’s train!” 

The elevators, coal yards and ship yard 
of the South are at the moment lost in the 
haze of dim distance as we skim along over 
a section of the river where it widens out 
to flats and shoals, and where its devious 
channel ways are marked by the lighthouse 
and the buoy. 

What evidences of thrift are here, and 
how striking is the contrast with that 
inertness and ineptitude of years before the 
war! 

The season is over for the shad run, but 
the waters are speckled here and there with 
tiny’ boats, all out for river sturgeon, a fish, 
for the most part, of mammoth size. What 
profit here in a labor which by some is 
reckoned sport, profit for the black man as 
well as fur the white! We are now leaving 
Ferguson’s landing, the longest wharf on 
the river. How well I remember it, with 
its tram-car, its darkey and its mule. The 
same old mule, perhaps. 

I have spread my legs over the back of 
that old mule, or some of his progenitors, 
to aid the stevedore in my beyish ways, 
while aiding thus myself. 

Here is the short cut overland to Smith- 
field, where hams are cured as they should 
be, and where the wild hog gets his acorn 
flavor—these are the hogs that make game 
of men as well as boys. How well I know 
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their tricks. Here, too, it rains at times, 
not “cats and dogs” or “pitchforks either,” 
but comes down in gentle showers of tiny 
toads, toads to be reckoned by the million 
and quadrillion, a perfect syndicate of 
toads—this, too, was an experience had of 
my own. Where did those toads come 
from? Will some one explain? 

Ten miles more of progress up the river 
and we are passing “Hog Island Planta- 
tion,” the most prolific market garden on 
the river, and just across from Hog Island, 
at the reéntrant of a sharp bend in the 
stream, King’s Mill wharf appears, where, 
as a boy, I registered a vow, that if Free- 
mont (the Abolition Candidate) should be 
elected President, I would fight for slavery 
and the rights of man. The rights of man 
expressed in property no doubt was meant. 

What economists are we Americans, to be 
sure. Why did not our people, when in 
Congress assembled, appropriate a sum 
sufficient to buy the negro and set him free 
instead of embarking in a conflict to cost 
so much in blood and treasure and which 
in the end came to the very same thing? 
Tea and tax on tea is another mess in which 
we became involved in consequence of the 
short-sightedness of man. 

However, since we must fight, at least 
have a war in every thirty years to keep 
things going, perhaps it was as well to have 
had it out before the present generation 
entered on the stage—a generation as we 
have seen that’s boiling for a fight—at least 
it was. 

The river freight goes over from King’s 
Mill wharf to Williamsburg, some seven 
miles away, and at this mill our surveying 
party encamped for some weeks in the year 
1856. 

“Old Dick,” a raw-boned horse, for the 
use of which I paid one dollar per week, 
was my means of transit to the quaint old 
colonial town. This term I use advisedly 
in this connection with my horse, since I 
paid a country doctor more than twice the 
hire of the horse to cure infirmities con- 
tracted on these rides. 

Jamestown, located about as far above 
King’s Mill on the river as the latter place 
is from Williamsburg, is the point about 
which so much has been said and written 
that I must not detain the reader further 
than to remark that if elderly gentlemen, 
such as “Old Rip” and others, are allowed 
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to roam at large through the avenues and 
streets of the new-made Jamestown, and 
this at intervals cf centuries and fractions 
of centuries, they will be at a loss to deter- 
mine where they are, or, as we say in 
modern and vulgar parlance, “where they 
are at.” 

Is there anything so mysterious in life 
as this sudden awakening from sound slum- 
ber in some strange place with total loss 
of reckoning? How well has this idea been 
formulated in these lines: 


What do we know, in truth, about our sleep? 

Only that dreams, sometimes pursuing, creep 

Over the unseen bound we call awakening; 

Know that we gain refreshment or unrest, 

Whether the dream or wakening more was blest, 

And that there came a change when day was 
breaking. 


What do we know about our little life— 

Its toil and pleasure, misery and strife? 

What shall we know when we have passed its 
portal? 

Perhaps we shall remember that we dream. 

That time was sweet or troubled vision teemed, 

When we are wide awake, alive, immortal.* 


Old Rip experienced this sensation fully, 
and Jefferson has given body to the 
thought. Indeed, standing here alone and 
on the deck of the steamer Pocahontas, I 
ask myself, can this be Jamestown? Is 
this the Jamestown of my boyhood’s day, a 
day when the old church tower was all that 
remained of the scene of the first church, 
the first legislative assembly, the first mar- 
riage and the first baptism of the first per- 
manent settlement in America? That was 
the day of an overgrown graveyard, the day 
that the serpent in this Garden of Eden 
crawled out from under the stone on which 
I labored to decipher the epitaph. I have 
spoken of this before and of the excavation 
more recently made and the pains taken by 
the association that had this work in hand 
has done much to stimulate the imagina- 
tion and serve a useful purpose for genera- 
tions yet to come. 

Here stands the new obelisk, its apex 
tipped with silver, and when viewed in the 
distance as the obelisk remains invisible, it 
shines out like a star in daylight, helio- 
troping the rays of a rising or a setting 
sun. 





*K. M. Coleman in The Century. 
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McCLELLAN’S HEADQUARTERS 


From a Sepia Sketch by Brig.-Gen. Farley, 


AT WESTOVER. 


Made from an Oil Painting in the Corcoran 


Art Gallery, Washington. 


The cream-white river wall which is so well 
constructed as forevermore to stay the wash 
of waters, serves as well for a retaining 
wall for the new- made lawn and graveyard 
and as a preservative for the Confederate 
earthwork. The new brick church, abutting 
as it does against the old church tower, im- 
presses one very much (if we seek a simile) 
as should the modern dame minus her 
Merry Widow hat, and in its stead some 
relic from a grand dame’s bandbox. 

Good-by, Jamestown! I have seen you 
once too often. 

We are now approaching Cobham’s 
wharf, directly over the river from James- 
town and due south, a place which has more 
of interest for me than for any other. 

That little white house on the hill, with 
its three dormer windows and attic room, 
has a story to tell of one who can never be 
brought to view Dame Nature’s effort ex- 
pressed in sunrise without experiencing a 
tingling sensation in his ear and something 
akin fo earthquake shock throughout his 
frame. This lad, it was discovered, had so 
little appreciation for natural displays of 


the kind mentioned that his father be- 
stowed a sound box on the ear to bring him 
to a proper sense of realization. I inquired 
of a dock hand at Cobham who lived in the 
house and the reply was, “Mr. Younglove.” 
Fifty years ago, I said, I lived in that house 
and my name is Oldlove. 

“I love everything that is old—old 
friends, old times, old manners, old books, 
old wine. Are not old wines the wholesomest, 
old pippins toothsomest? Old wood burns 
brightest, old linen washes whitest, old sol- 
diers’ sweethearts are surest, and old lovers 
are soundest.” 

We are now passing Barrett’s Point, at 
the mouth of the far-famed Chickahominy. 
Near this point—Green Spring—a battle 
was fought between McClellan’s vanguard 
and Magruder’s rear guard, as the latter re- 
tired his detaining force from Williams- 
burg. I had been all over the hunting 
grounds which border on the Chicka- 
hominy, before the war, and though my 
service with the Army of the Potomac and 
with Horse Battery “A,” Second Artillery, 
in 1861, did not carry me to this field of 
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duty in 1862, yet, like all of McClellan’s 
officers, my heart and soul was with the Gen- 
eral and his army throughout the eventful 
campaign on the James, York and Chicka- 
hominy rivers. 

As an organizer, McClellan was supreme, 
and as a strategist, he well understood that 
he should not advance directly upon Rich- 
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mond by the overland route, where every 
battle might well be a drawn one—or if a 
victory perchance, he would find his adver- 
sary on shorter lines of communication, well 
intrenched and on ground of his own se- 
lection, while his own army would be draw- 
ing farther and farther away from its base 
of supplies. 
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In some of my earlier writings I have had 
occasion to observe that McClellan’s campaign, 
in 1862, followed by operations against Rich- 
mond, with base of supplies first at the White 
House, on the York River, and later with base 
at Harrison’s Landing, James River, resulted in 
a disposition of forces analogous to that finally 
attained by Grant in 1864. Foreign military 
critics agree that McClellan’s course was by far 
the best that he could at the time have pursued. 
His change of front and change of base from 
White House to the James was a masterly 
stroke, resulting as it did in well establishing 
his army, and terminating the seven days’ con- 
tests in final victory at Malvern Hill. 

Let us briefly consider the results of McClel- 
lan’s attempted semi-circumvallation of Rich- 
mond. He undoubtedly did, in placing his army 
on the two sides of the Chickahominy, and in 
spreading out his forces by a weak and danger- 
ous extension of his lines, impair his power of 
concentration. His extension, far out on his 
right flank, was, however, for the sole purpose 
of forming a junction with McDowell’s corps 
of 20,000 men, a force he believed at the time 
to be en route from Fredericksburg. But the 
defeat of Banks and Fremont by Jackson in 
the Shenandoah Valley had induced those in 
authority to divert McDowell’s corps from its 
original line of march, and to recall it for the 
protection of Washington City, thus preventing 
McDowell's juncture with McClellan’s extended 
and exposed flank, nor was McClellan informed 
of this change of plan with the consequent risk 
to his entire army. Jackson in the meantime 
appeared with his corps, on the right flank of 
McClellan’s army, and by forced marches, threw 
himself between the Chickahominy and Pa- 
munkee rivers. D. A. Hill and Jackson on the 
one side with about 14,000 men then bore down 
upon Mechanicsville and struck McClellan’s 
flank, but fortunately night put an end to the 
conflict, the Union forces moving down the river 
during the night to Powhete Swamp. 

This occurred on the 26th of June, 1862, and 
on the following day A. P. and D. H. Hill, to- 
gether with Longstreet, made a general advance 
upon the Union Army, while Jackson kept well 
away to the left, gradually converging to the 
Chickahominy. McClellan’s army, divided by 
the Chickahominy, was confronted by Magruder 
on the south side, while that portion on the 
north side having fallen back to a new line of 
defences, made a decided stand. It was at this 
point that a battle raged until eight o’clock in 
the evening, after which McClellan was con- 
strained to cross to the south side of the Chicka- 
hominy under cover of night, but not without 


having inflicted as great a loss upon his adver- 
sary as he himself had sustained: 

The Fredericksburg and Central R. R. having 
fallen into the hands of the Confederates, com- 
munication between McClellan’s army and 
White House on the Pamunkee, his base of 
supplies, was thus severed. To extricate him- 
self, the Confederates believed he must either 
win a victory or capitulate. But McClellan 
divined the situation and massed his entire 
force, taking up a line of march for the James 
River, where, under cover of his gunboats, he 
was to find his new base of supplies, established 
and in readiness. Unbroken forests and wide 
swamps favored his operations, as it was most 
difficult for his adversaries to follow him with 
ability, or to reconnoiter his position so as to 
bring him to decisive battle, and neither Hill 
nor Longstreet could find McClellan until his 
forces were skilfully disposed, and when found 
batteries of sixteen guns opened upon A, P. 
Hill. The Union forces, already formed in 
several lines of battle, poured upon the adver- 
sary a devouring fire of musketry. “The con- 
flict here was desperate and continued with an 
ardor and devotion that few battlefields have 
ever illustrated. By half-past eight o’clock the 
Confederates had driven back the Union forces 
step by step, leaving them a mile and a half 
from their ground of battle. It was now about 
half-past nine o’clock, and very dark. Suddenly, 
as if it had burst from the heavens, a sheet of 
fire enveloped the Confederates’ advance. Mc- 
Clellan had made another stand, and from the 
black masses of his forces it was evident that 
he had been heavily reinforced. The losses here 
on the Confederate side were terrible, and their 
troops retired slowly. 

“The most vociferous cheers arose along the 
Yankee line. . It was a moment when 
the heart of the stoutest commander might have 
been appalled. The next morning the Union 
troops were found strongly intrenched in a 
dense forest on the other side of the field. Their 
artillery, numbering forty pieces, could be seen 
bristling over the freshly constructed earth- 
works. The charge of Magruder across the 
field was followed by a murderous storm of 
grape and canister, hurled with most terrible 
effect. Officers and men went down by the 
hundreds. The carnage from the withering fire 
of the combined artillery and musketry of the 
Federals was dreadful. Twice again the effort 
to carry the position was renewed, and each 
time with the same result. This battle was 
probably the most sanguinary of the series of 
bloody conflicts which had taken place on the 
lines about Richmond. . . . The skill and 
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THE HISTORIC JAMES 


As an engineer and as a strategist, he 
studied the map, and noted thereon streams 
such as Bull Run, Acquia, Rapidan, Rap- 
pahannock, Matapony, Pamunky, North 


spirit with which McClellan had managed to 


retreat was indeed remarkable (the italics are 
ours) and afforded no mean proof of his gen- 
eralship. At every stage of his retreat he had 
confronted the Confederates with a strong rear- 
guard, and had encountered them with strong 
lines of battle and regular disposition of in- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery.” 

From all of this it may be understood why 
the Confederate Generals were so wary of Mc- 
Clellan. 

Having quoted the ‘Confederate authority, 
Pollard, let us now see what a Federal! author- 
ity has to say respecting this same contest: 
“The Union Army at Malvern Hill was disposed 
in the form of a huge semi-circle, its wings 
resting on the river and protected by the fire 
of the gunboats, There was an open plateau 
about sixty feet above the water level, where the 
Army made its stand. Reserve batteries of 
twenty and thirty-two pounders with rifled and 
Napoleon guns were in line, and with the 
infantry below awaiting the attack. Fully sixty 
pieces had a converging fire from Fitz John 
Porter’s line, and all along the crest of the 
hill, whenever one was needed, a battery made 
its appearance at the moment. ‘Tidball’s horse 
battery, as well as the batteries of Benson and 
Robinson, were credited with having contributed 
greatly to the success of the day. In referring 
to the last battle of the seven days’ contest as 
a Union victory here is what more Gen. A. 8. 
Webb, in his ‘Peninsular Campaign,’ Scribner 
Series, has to say. . A careful reading 
of D. H. Hill’s report of his part of the battle, 
shows plainly the loss and demoralization of 
his division, and gives a glimpse of the disorder 
hidden by the woods about the little parsonage. 

“No more positive admission of defeat with 
loss and disorder can be looked for. Hiil up- 
braids everybody, from the Commander-in-Chief 
down to Whiting and Holmes, who he asserts 
were not engaged at all. As Magruder 
got his men in place, the fire from these bat- 
teries became, as stated, intense. His plan was 
to put fifteen thousand men in line and charge 
the batteries and supporting infantry, to follow 
up success with fresh troops, and if repulsed 
to hold the line where he then was on the hill. 
His caution, as to repulse, was one that did 
great credit to his military sagacity, and was 
fully justified by events. Although the batteries 
were not carried, the assault contributed much 
to the rout, panic and demoralization which 
marked the enemy’s escape from the field early 
in the night. Dark set in, and he concluded to 
let the battle subside, and occupy the field; 
pickets were set, and a part of Armistead’s 
brigade encamped within one hundred yards of 
the Union guns. 

“About the same time that D. H. Hill ad- 
vanced to make the attack—say about 5:30 Pp. M. 
—Magruder, who waited in vain for the thirty 
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Anna, South Anna; or better still, the 
rivers Potomac, York and James. 

He realized, as any strategist must have 
done, that these water courses were one and 


pieces of rifled artillery for which he had sent 
to silence the Union fire, became impatient at 
the delay, and ordered General Armistead’s 
brigade to advance, and at the same time put 
his own division in motion. He sent forward 
Wright’s brigade first, Mahone’s next, substi- 
tuted three regiments of Cobb’s for the remain- 
der of Armistead’s raw troops, sent in General 
Ransom to his left, in person superintended the 
advance of Barkdale’s brigade of his own divi- 
sion, and sent staff officers in quick succession 
to urge an attack by Huger on his left. ‘As 
they emerged from the cover of the woods in 
which their line was formed, and breasted the 
slope of the hill, now swept by the converging 
fire of the heavy batteries at the Chew house, 
the advance was checked, but they were easily 
rallied and led again with fury to the attack ; 
but the line made no further progress, even in 
Magruder’s report. Ransom and Jones, with 
the remainder of Armistead’s men; were urged 
forward to the support of their faltering com- 
rades. McLaw’s division was also sent by order 
of General Lee, and Magruder was urged to 
press the enemy on the right. They advanced 
bravely all along the line, but only to recoil 
before the storm of missiles which each fresh 
effort on their part drew from the heavy guns. 
The day was drawing to an end, and Magruder 
gave his attention to securing the ravine and 
woods where he had formed his line, and to 
procuring reinforcements to guard against any 
reverse. All the Confederate Generals ascribe 
their failure to reach the hill to the preponder- 
ance of the artillery fire on the Union side, 
their own inefficiency in that arm, and to want 
of support and co-operation in attack. In truth, 
there seem to have been few orders issued 
from the first by the Confederate General-in- 
Chief.” 

From first to last this was a Union victory, 
and McClellan was as well disposed for action 
at Harrison’s Landing as was Grant at a later 
day at City Point, a few miles further up the 
James River. Grant was forced to concede a 
loss of at least 50,000 men during his campaign, 
while McClellan’s loss in the seven days’ con- 
test aggregated 12,469—the Confederates losing 
20,614 men. 

In fact it will be seen that McClellan in- 
flicted a far more severe blow upon his adver- 
sary than the one he had received, in the ratio 
of 20 to 12. He had a better base on the James 
River than at the White House, and begged to 
be allowed to hold on and operate against Rich- 
mond from the southeasterly direction, as Grant 
did two years thereafter. More than all, he 
enjoyed the full confidence of his army, so much 
so, indeed, that after his relief from command, 
President Lincoln went himself to solicit Mc- 
Clellan to take command of Pope’s defeated 
forces as the only General the Army could or 
would follow. 
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all defensive lines for his adversary if in 
retreat, and flowing all to the Chesapeake 
on approximately parallel lines and directly 
across what must be his own line of advance 
upon Richmond. 

He did then what any strategist would 
have done—he converted what otherwise 
would have been the enemy’s lines of de- 
fense into lines of operation and supply, 
and this in the face of persistent opposition 
from no less a man than the War Secretary 
Stanton. 

He made these rivers here enumerated 
his lines of supply, and his plot was so well 
laid that the enemy both dreaded and re- 
spected him. 

In the military profession the element of 
chance enters largely in the game of war, 
and chance, not strategy, thwarted McClel- 
lan’s well-devised plans. 

He had his faults, grave ones, too, and 
others better informed than the writer have 
made them clear. 
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Here, however, there is this to be said, 
not only for the many who have suffered 
in the past, but for others yet to come— 
who must, upon the battlefields of the 
future, command untrained and untried 
soldiers. 

I may here be allowed to reiterate what 
once before and in another connection I 
have said: 

At the outset of any war upon which our 
Nation embarks there will inevitably be 
sacrifices of reputation, for which even our 
best young soldiers must be prepared, and 
this will even continue until our people 
shall be brought to realize the consequences 


resulting from a state of unpreparedness 
for war. 


Fortune’s freaks in war are strange in- 
deed, and our Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Thomas and Meade were themselves on the 
verge of that cruel fate which overtook so 
many of their predecessors. 

(To be Continued.) 


A 





THE U. 8. COAST SURVEYOR’S CAMP, 1856. 


“War must come, but keep it away as long as you can. 





There are no greater 


advocates of peace than the officers of the Army and Navy. They know that the only 
way to keep peace is by having both Army and Navy so strong that other nations and 


men will fear to attack us. 
this policy.” 


There is no danger to the liberties of the people in 


—Rear-Admiral R. D. Evans,.at the unveiling of the monument to the 156th 


N.Y. Vol. Reg’t at Poughkeepsie. 
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ROMANCES OF A FIREARM COLLECTOR 


By C. W. SAWYER 


Almost every human being has an inborn appreciation of beautiful things that are either 


rare or antique. 


Some people are wild to own every such thing that they see. 


Now and then 


a@ man specializes on a particular line of curiosities, such as antique china, old mahogany fur- 


niture, or relics of the Stone Age. 
hobby. The arms themselves are fascinating. 


The writer specializes on antique and odd firearms for a 
Their histories are often stories of merit. 


Their 


acquisition is often attended with mild adventure, surmounted by sheer luck, or, more happily, 


by ingenuity. 


The story of an arm plus the story of getting it may well read like a romance. 


PART VI 
MRS. EDDY’S FATHER’S MUSKET 


In the ten years following 1795 the new 
United States Government was unable to 
produce sufficient flint-lock muskets at its 
armories at Springfield and Harper’s Ferry 
to equip its militia. The laws, however, 
which required muster days and military 
drill of adult males, remained in force, so 
attempts were made to meet the deficit by 
the purchase of muskets from individual 
gunmakers. Also, a few contracts, on a 
small scale, were made between the Govern- 
ment and prominent people with political 
influence. 

Meantime, the growth of the country rap- 
idly increased the size of the militia, while 
border warfare reduced by wear and loss the 
supply of arms. Congress, which had un- 
wisely made illegal the employment of more 
than one hundred workmen at a time at 
each armory, was in a dilemma. 

After considerable debating of ways and 
means, it decided, in 1808, to establish six 
private armories, to be publicly recognized 
as a part of the U. S. force for the supply 
of arms, and also it appointed nineteen gun- 
makers, scattered over seven of the thirteen 
original States, to be contractors to furnish 
muskets at a fixed price apiece. 

To each of these twenty-five armorers a 
pattern musket was delivered, and the ar- 
morer was expected to follow it exactly, ex- 
cept for a schedule of permissible slight va- 
riations. 

Thus one would expect to find twenty-five 
of these muskets, individually assorted, as 
alike in appearance as twenty-five different 
makes of spherical five-grain quinine pills. 
But they were not. 


Discoveries, inventions, improvements in 
methods of manufacture, and in parts, 
shapes and dimensions of the arms them- 
selves, all had their effect. Yet more pro- 
ductive of variation was an occasional case 
of friendship, political influence, or even 
graft, between some of these old-time man- 
ufacturers and an inspector or a_ higher 
power at Washington. There was at least 
one case of entire variation from the model, 
resulting in an arm perhaps as effective as 
the others, but far cheaper to make. 

Although not pertinent to this article, 
this freak musket, made by French, Blake 
& Kingsley, of Canton, Mass., is shown in 
photograph as a contrast to the normal mus- 
ket of this tale. 

These bits of information are of compara- 
tively recent acquisition. Exact knowledge 
concerning early American military arms 
has been, and still is, very meager. Col- 
lectors, formerly very few in number, con- 
sidered the mystery of their unclassified 
weapons part of their charm, and gloated 
over the possession of a piece which they 
delighted to state was “very rare,” because 
nobody knew anything about it. 

It is only recently that a few collectors 
have developed a scientific turn of mind, 
and equipped with plenty of curiosity and a 
vast fund of patience, have searched old 
records, compared arms, made copious notes, 
and reached conclusions: 

Thus, the old flint muskets, which were 
evidently United States arms because 
stamped U. S., but yet bore on the lock- 
plates names and addresses showing that 
they were made in private shops, used to 
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belong among the unknown. 
classification was found, matters looked dif- 
ferent. It was then that I, for one, deter- 
mined to attempt to complete a set of these 
twenty-five interesting old arms. 

It is due to the knowledge of what to 
seek, and this desire for a complete set, that 
I own the very interesting contractor mus- 
ket which belonged to the father of Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, the famous founder of the 
Christian Science faith, and which was a 
familiar presence in her early life. 

As is often the case, the procedure was 
roundabout and accidental. 

I was in Bangor, Maine, one summer day 
in 1906, with the twofold object of seeing 
the town and hunting old firearms. A few 





and spoke to the proprietor, who, in spite 
of the rushing business he was doing, found 
time to come and talk. He had several 
pieces that I lacked. Although I could not 
induce him to part with them, by either 
sale or exchange, he was, nevertheless, very 
agreeable in his manner, and voluntarily 
offered to turn my way anything offered 
him that he did not want. 

As the old saying, “What’s one man’s 
meat is another’s poison,” applies very well 
to an old firearm and the attitude of several 
collectors toward it, this offer could result 
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ths 
hours in a cab sufficed for the former. As Few T 
for the latter—no hunting ground could bel ne of a f 


poorer. Gunsmiths, proprietors of antique with a set 
shops, second-hand stores and pawnshops,| . d of th 
all told me the same story—there was no oe 4 wae 
sale for such things and they didn’t deal in No se] 
Now, 1 


them. : 
tw 
Several, however, spoke of a small collec- in the 


tion which, as a trade attraction, adorned de — 
the walls of the Porcupine Restaurant. I ae ret 
decided to lunch there. an ¢ 

The Porcupine Restaurant was shaped a me 
something like a clay pipe, with the entrance Ei ther | 
at the tip of the stem. Along the walls of | *”. cipe 
the long, narrow part were scattered groups a on 
of pistols. aes a 


The attentive waiter noted my interest, 











£ 
to my advantage. But on the other hand, — 
as I walked from the restaurant toward the . 
railroad station, and turned the matter over 
in my mind, I couldn’t reject the feeling = 
that it was a mere matter of courtesy car- In 
ried to the limit. His statement that peo- S 
ple often brought him old arms as gifts, or . 
to sell at all sorts of prices, had raised my at, 
hopes. But on the other hand, why should y 
he take upon himself the considerable t 
amount of trouble to write me a description “ 
and particulars? All things considered, the ¢ 
incident was better considered closed. ‘ 
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me of a flint musket oftered him, together 
with a set of militia equipments of the pe- 
riod of the War of 1812. The lock-plate, he 
said, was marked Leopold, Canton, 1810. 
Now, if I hadn’t been so strongly interested 
in the twenty-five contractors, I should have 
declined this musket without further ado, 
since it was not desirable at the price as a 
mere representative of the period. 

But that name Leopold—there was no 
such name on my list of contractors. 
Either he was a sub-contractor to one of the 
principals, or my list was incomplete, or 
the name was wrong. Canton—perhaps 
there was a clue. 
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I tried Canton in the Gazetteer of the 
U. S., and looked up the history of each one. 
Only Canton, Mass., had ever been a gun- 
making place so far back. The list of tax- 
payers in 1808 gave no Leopold who could 
have made guns. The Leopolds of the pe- 
riod mentioned by the N. E. Genealogical 
Register also had to be rejected. 

Once more I turned to my note-books and 
went over the list. There was an R. & C. 
Leonard, Canton, Mass., who on the 28th 
of October, 1808, became contractors, and 
no other Canton one. And there was no 
note that the Leonards sublet any part of 
their contract. The probabilities pointed 


to a mistake in the restaurant man’s mem- 
ory of Leopold for Leonard. 





MARY BAKER EDDY’S FATHER’S FLINTLOCK GUN, AND MILITIA EQUIPMENTS, 
SAWYER COLLECTION 


So I wrote the address given that if the 
musket was a Leonard, I would take it, with 
the equipments. In reply, a short note stat- 
ed that it was, and that it had been boxed 
and shipped by the Bangor boat to Boston. 
In due time the steamship company sent 
a notice of arrival. 

But fate seemed against my ever getting 
it. Time after time the local express com- 
pany called at the wharf for it, to be told 
that it was misplaced. Finally they refused 
to go again. Then I went, and in the 
course of half a day, with the assistance of 
the wharf hands, found the box. 


Even then the local express refused to 
have anything more to do with it unless I 
would agree to be at the wharf at an ap- 
pointed time and “personally deliver the 


goods.” A few moments before the hour 
set I was there. But the box had disap- 
peared. 


Bill of lading and receipted freight bill 
in hand, I sought the highest official pres- 
ent, and words just flowed all of themselves. 
Some very lively moving of recently accu- 
mulated freight was done by half a score 
of wharf hands, bossed by two slightly an- 
gry lookers-on, whose tempers were further 
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ruffied by the impatience of the red-headed 
local express driver, who had, wonderfully, 
been punctual to the minute. 


At the bottom of the heap, in the far 
corner, we found the box. The fiery-headed 
man took it, and I took myself to my office. 

All day, between times, I anticipated in- 
specting that gun when evening came, the 
first thing upon arriving home. It had been 
so difficult to get that it had an added 
charm. But that night no gun was there. 
No expressman came to ring the expected 
summons before my late departure the fol- 
lowing morning. I judged that the express 
company was trying to get even. And so 
it was. When they felt better, and got 
ready, they finally did deliver it. 


The long-awaited pleasure was no less 
keen for the withholding. The militia 
equipments were all that could be desired 
for condition, and also as typical specimens. 
They consisted of a knapsack, canteen, pow- 
der-horn, cartridge-box, belt, and bayonet 
scabbard. The gun itself was a Leonard, 
complete with ramrod and bayonet, and in 
fine order. 


Upon the first holiday I took it all apart 
for notes and for a thorough cleaning. The 
lock-plate was stamped R. € C. LEONARD, 
CANTON, 1810, an eagle, and U. S. The 
barrel, 44 1-2 inches long, and about .69 
caliber, was stamped U. S., an inspector’s 
V for viewed, a deep-stamped star, and an 
oval containing an eagle’s head and OT, 
indicating that the gun, when new, had been 
sold by the U. S. to the State of Connecti- 
eut. The whole gun was 59 1-2 inches long, 
the weight about 9 pounds 10 ounces, the 
metal parts bright finish, the wood black 
walnut. 


It was a well-made arm, in perfect order, 
and a specimen worth detailing in the cata- 
logue, so I wrote to its former owner for 
such history as he could give of it. His 
answer stated that he, George W. Baker, of 
1 Charles Street, Bangor, Me., had received 
it from his grandfather, Mark Baker, for- 
merly of Bow, and later of Sanbornton 
Bridge, now Tilton, N. H., who died about 
1865, and who had owned the gun most of 
his life, and valued it highly. Mr. Geo. 
Baker believed that his grandfather had not 
been in the 1812 War; the gun might have 
been—he did not know. His grandfather 
had been a youth then, and probably was 
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an adult before owning the gun; perhaps 
his grandfather’s father had owned and ecar- 
ried it. 

This temporarily closed the incident, and 
months passed before there was a reawak- 
ening of interest. It came with the suit of 
Mr. Glover and others against Mrs. Eddy 
to recover a large amount of property in 
which the plaintiffs claimed an interest. 
The newspapers made a sensation of the af- 
fair, and published details at great length. 

The Boston Herald of March 2, 1907, 
published a short history of Mrs. Eddy and 
her relatives. In it I noticed that her 
father was Mark Baker, of Bow, and San- 
bornton Bridge; N. H.; that his grandson, 
and her nephew, was Geo. W. Baker, of 
Bangor, Me., and that Mrs. Eddy was born 
July 16, 1821. 

These facts changed my mere Leonard 
contractor musket into an unexpected prize. 
During the years when Mrs. Eddy was a 
girl in her father’s home this gun was as 
intimate a factor in her daily life as the 
other articles of daily use which her father 
provided. There is no reason why she may 
not have played soldier with it, and no rea- 
son why she may not have frightened away 
the chicken hawks with it when she became 
old enough to feel responsibility for the 
family poultry. In those days she was just 
a girl on a farm. 

We know that she was an imaginative 
girl. She may have caught a bit of the af- 
fection for the old gun which the grandson 
said her father had, and the mysterious and 
eventful days of its unknown and early 
career may have often held sway upon her 
girlhood romancing. Whatever Miss Bak- 
er’s attitude toward the gun, it is now a 
most interesting relic. A commemorative 
label glued on to the stock tells its story, 
and identifies it from its fellows. 

Mary Baker, the brooding girl by the 
musket-guarded fireplace of the New Hamp- 
shire farm house, is now the aged Mrs. 
Eddy, founder of a religious sect whose fol- 
lowers people the earth, and who is revered 
as one set apart. Mrs. Eddy still lives, well 
and able. But the time will come when 
she will be but a memory; and further yet 
in the future people will value those ob- 
jects which are unquestioned mementos of 
her and her ancestors. Then, perhaps, more 
than now, this gun will be a relic of high 
degree. 
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WASU: MY INDIAN PROTEGEE 


The sixteenth of a series of sketches by Mrs. Heistand, picturing life with the “Old 
Army” in the good old days of the prairies—a life which, if not gone is fast passing, 


and the memory of it fading. 


One of the peering faces that watched us 
from outside our windows at Camp Poplar 
River became very familiar by reason of its 
freyuent and regular appearance. 


It was 
that of a child. Sometimes it was there 
near the sill of the window, alone; again 
the worn, hungry face of a woman leaned 
above it. I would not attempt to describe 
the effect that the spectre-like appearances 
had upon me as I would glance out of my 
windows and unexpectedly encounter the 
pair of eyes intent upon my every move. 
These young eyes were at first frankly in« 
quiring; soon they took on an expression of 
child-like curiosity; finally one day I sur- 
prised in them the warmth and caress that 
is associated with personal interest. 

I spoke to the child and her mother and 
gave them food at different times. It 
seemed that the girl, “Wasu” (the Hail), 
was about eleven years of age, though her 
size had led me to judge her older. Her 
mother told me Wasu was very fond of me 
and liked to watch me, which was fully 
corroborated by her daily attendance at the 
windows that commanded a view of me at 
my various employments. The Indian 
woman urged me to take her child and keep 
her,. but the suggestion did not at first at- 
tract me. However, as the days passed, 
each marked by the girl’s tireless watching, 
I concluded it would be preferable having 


her indoors rather than seeing her pitiful 
appealing face as she would stand outside 
for hours. 

Of course it was necessary to give her 
some employment, so as a trial I called her 
in one day to do some simple work. Her 
joy was quite manifest, and the way she 
readily and delightedly performed the bit of 
labor surprised and somewhat encouraged 
me. At that time good domestic help was 
at a premium. To get servants we had to 
send to some employment agency in St. 
Paul, a thousand miles away, guarantee 
their traveling expenses both ways, and 
agree to keep them a year; and often they 
proved to be inefficient and unsatisfactory, 
so that any willing assistance was seized 
with eagerness. 

Wasu not only proved her willingness, 
but after being shown “the how” she ap- 
plied herself so assiduously that it never 
oceurred to her to ask “the why.” So dur- 
ing the course of a few weeks Wasu had 
grown so useful and of such assistance that 
I asked her if she would like to accompany 
us on a hunting trip. 

We had planned to go duck hunting up 
along the British border, and I thought 
Wasu might be a useful addition to our 
small party. She was delighted at the sug- 
gestion and enthusiastically helped with our 
preparations. We had the post blacksmith 
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fix us up a stove, for out-of-doors, with a 
capacious oven, for we expected to feast 
upon the fresh game up in around the lakes. 
My husband and another young officer who 
was going selected three soldiers to accom- 
pany us, and with the driver of the Daugh- 
erty wagon, baggage wagon, and Wasu our 
party was complete. 

We struck out almost due north from the 
post and traveled leisurely for a couple of 
days, taking advantage of any chance game 
and enjoying the sight of the uninhabited 
country, all quite a new region to us, and 
our only map was without details. Our old 
guide, Durand, who drove the baggage 
wagon and stood sponsor for the trail, knew 
where to find the best hunting. 

The life we lived during that wonderful 
week, camping in the shadows of the timber 
that bordered the streams, or moving on in 
quest of birds yet unstartled by the reports 
of the white man’s gun, was an exhilarating 
dream. The Indians shot at small game, 
for their ammunition being scarce and 
costly, they saved it for four-footed beasts. 
One day we came upon a beautiful lake 
that had no representation on the map. It 
was a couple of miles wide, and its length 
reached beyond the horizon, and we felt 
the thrill of discovery when we realized that 
we were probably the first white people to 
look upon its clear waters. The first human 
impulse under like circumstances since the 
world’s christening day in Eden prompted 
us to not leave it nameless. 

Durand’s guidance had brought us to it, 
and as a tribute we christened it without 
more formality ‘Lake Durand.” The 
Indians had told us of the lake, and we 
had taken with us a small rowboat. We 
camped upon its margin, for there was 
game in abundance harbored in the fring- 
ing trees and in the marshes of its shores. 
Wild geese and several varieties of ducks 
we found in plenty, and before the trip 
was over we had added a pelican and a 
brant to our list. The pelican was a splen- 
did specimen, and handling it carefully, we 
took it back to the post and turned it over 
to a soldier who was a sort of taxidermist. 
His art, though crude, secured for us this 
one substantial souvenir of our trip, which, 
along with some other frontier curios, we 
presented to the museum at the university 
of our home town. Through the days Wasu 
was tireless in her efforts to please. On our 
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march through that magnificent country 
our eyes were constantly drinking in its 
beauty and surprises, our lips voicing our 
appreciation and enthusiasm. But Wasu 
was never moved from her Indian stolidity 
and acceptance of it all. The unpeopled ex- 
panse was her home and that of her fathers. 
What was there of the unusual about it or 
worthy of special interest to her? But in 
the evenings, when the white people’s house, 
or camp, keeping began, when we followed 
the routine with accustomed fingers and 
our established habits, Wasu awoke to a 
new world, and her interest and eagerness 
made her a pleasant help. She made up 
the beds, kept my belongings in order and 
made herself useful in innumerable ways. 
When we cooked the brant, which did full 
justice to the size of our oven, Wasu had 
her first lesson in baking. She tirelessly 
tended and basted the bird until we declared 
its juiciness was due to her efforts. 

One night during this trip stands out 
with peculiar vividness in my memory. It 
was that on which we went duck hunting 
by artificial light. We had taken with us 
on the trip a large lamp like the head- 
lights then used on trains. With this well 
filled and burning in the bow of our boat 
we pushed off and made the circuit of the 
marshy shores. It was a moonless night, 
and the beams of our lantern light at- 
tracted the wondering birds. They circled 
and wheeled about it, and as they came 
within good distance and were illumined 
against the dark background we used our 
guns with good effect. 

The scene was weird. Through the dark- 
ness the bright light slowly wandered, fol- 
lowed by the ripple of the water as it lapped 
the boatside and swelled around the oars. 
Overhanging leafy shadows made a mystic 
background as winged creatures darted up 
and about the white stream of light. Si- 
lently they were bathed in light for a mo- 
ment, then as silently they disappeared in 
the darkness, only to return, blinded and 
attracted, until a quick report and an 
ominous flash sent them down with a soggy 
splash from out the betraying siren light 
forever. 

Finding it somewhat difficult to row 
through the rushes so near shore, one of the 
men who was equipped with rubber boots 
proposed that he wade behind the boat and 


push it through the reeds and rushes. He 
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did so, and our progress was yet more easy 
and quiet except when the report of a gun 
would echo across the water. It was a won- 
derful night, and had we even been less 
successful in the quantity of our game, the 
experience would amply have repaid us for 
what effort and inconvenience it may have 
cost. 

On our return to camp, long after mid- 
night, we found Wasu had faithfully and 
ably followed instructions and had hot 
coffee ready. This we shared with the men, 
especially the one who had waded, though 
he felt none the worse for his service. And 
so at almost dawn there we sat, discussing 
our trip and partaking 
cozily in our tent of a 
hot supper. 

By the time we re- 
turned to Poplar River 
from this hunting trip 
I had become attached 
to quiet little Wasu 
and determined to 
keep her about the 
house. This delighted 
both the child and her 
mother, who, it seemed, 
found it most difficult 
even to “forage” for 
herself alone. Having 
thus accepted her as a 
member of the house- 
hold, I now began 
teaching Wasu not 
only housework and the 
English language, but 
also the Bible stories 
that little white girls ; 
hear so soon. She was a very attentive 
listener, and also had a most retentive 
memory. In time she began to learn the 
Catechism, many of whose mysteries she, 
like her elders, found difficult to grasp. 

One day when I was resting on my couch 
I called Wasu to me and began expounding 
as well as teaching. The second question, 
“Where is God?” held us long. Her big 
eyes were serious enough as she answered 
“Everywhere,” but I heard no note of 
understanding in the parrot-like utterance. 

“Wasu,” I said, “God is the Great Spirit, 
and He stays in the forests, and in the 
prairie, and in the villages—everywhere. 
He is with His children always. He is here 
in this room now.” 
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When I began her eyes widened, but at 
the climax of my explanation her hands in 
her lap unclasped. She turned hastily in 
her chair to view the entire room. Seeing 
nothing unusual she looked back at me, 
mystified; then jumping off her chair she 
looked behind the door and stooped to peer 
under the furniture. Coming back to me 
in surprise, for she knew I had never told 
her an untruth, she questioned, “Took te? 
Took te?” (Where? Where?) 

It took me a long time to reach her 
understanding, but every Sabbath the 
Indian girl accompanied me to service. The 
Indians were not only urged to attend, but 

some few of them 
}| - seemed to enjoy attend- 

ing the religious meet- 
ings, though little but 
the singing could have 
been intelligible to 
them. One of these 
regular attendants was 
an old buck, a “coffee 
cooler,” as described 
in the vernacular of 
the prairie, who was 
always desirous of 
keeping on good terms 
with the agency peo- 
ple, from whom came 
his issue of rations. 

He was always most 

polite and was never 

slow in his greetings. 

One of the men of the 

agency upon whom the 

buck felt more or less 

dependent was named 
Bacon, whom the Indians called “Coocosh” 
(literally “Pig”). One Suinday morning, when 
we were at service and the chaplain and con- 
gregation were quiet and at solemn prayer, 
the door opened and Mr. Bacon made his 
tardy entrance. Perceiving that his coming 
was ill-timed he tiptoed to a convenient seat, 
making as little noise as possible. But the 
polite old Indian “coffee cooler” spied him, 
and in his heavy bass welcomed the new- 
comer to the service with a loud and pleas- 
ant “How! Coocosh!” 

The solemnity of the occasion was not 
sufficient to prevent the audible snicker 
that followed. 

Wasu was a much better behaved attend- 
ant on the service. 
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About a year after I had first seen them 
Wasu’s mother died, on her deathbed will- 
ing the child to me. As she apparently 
had no other kin, I took her with me when 
we were ordered to Fort Abraham Lincoln, 
a few hundred miles down the river. There 
she learned to play and deport herself very 
much like a white child. She was very 
fond of “dressing up,” and every Saturday 
afternoon she donned a fresh frock and 
paraded around the post like a little French 
miss in a city park. I made her a garnet 
silk dress, and I doubt if ever anything 
pleased her so much. She learned to roller- 
skate and took great delight in the motion. 
Every pleasant day after her duties in the 
house were ended she could be seen travers- 
ing the board-walks with Mercury-like 
heels. 

After about a year of the life at Lincoln, 
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during which I had grounded Wasu in “the 
rule of three” and other educational rudi- 
ments, I sent her to the Indian school at 
Carlisle. There I knew she would receive 
the fine instruction and training of which 
I felt her worthy. Good reports came from 
her teachers, and after a short time Wasu’s 
letters to me were full of contentment and 
busy interest. As Carlisle is my childhood 
home, I had several opportunities to see 
Wasu on my visits East, and was delighted 
with her progress and ambitions. She 
steadily advanced from class to class; but 
suddenly in the last year of her schooling 
she developed quick consumption and was 
carried off as so many of her people were. 

Her teachers and the associates of her 
young womanhood spoke of her fine charac- 
ter and missed “the good Wasu.” 


LOVE’S ENTRANCE 


A little knock at my door I heard, 

I dared not answer even a word; 

A knock, and a knock, on the pane] thin, 
Till, at length, in my fear, I called, “Come in.” 
Then, forthwith, over. the sill he came, 

While the look of him set my heart aflame. 


When once he is in, he will not go out; 

So I have to harbor him hereabout. 

I might the door on that night have locked 

If I had but known it was Love that knocked. 


—Cora A, Matson Dolson. 


— 
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PRESIDENT W. H. TAFT. 
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Clinedinst Ph tos. 
Pension Office Ball-room where the Inaugural Ball will be held—West Point Cadets at 
Inauguration of President Roosevelt—Court of Honor, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Opposite the White House, decorated for the Inauguration of 
President-elect Taft. 
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Copyright, 1908, Harris & Ewing. 
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Photo by G. V. Buck. 





Two of President Taft's Cabinet Selections, Hon. P. C. Knox, Secretary of State, and Hon. 
“Frank H. Hitchcock, Postmaster-General—The Corcoran Cadet Corps, Co. “E,” 
Ist Reg’'t N. G. Dist. of Col.—Governor Edwin S. Stuart and Brig.-Gen. 
Thos. J. Stewart, Adjt.-Gen. N. G. Pa 
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The San Francisco Club-house of the Naval Y. M. C. A., one of a chain of club-houses estab- 
lished in American and foreign ports in the interest of the American Bluejacket. 
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Photos by Pictorial News Co. 
; WITH TAFT AT PANAMA. 
Mr. and Mrs. Taft greeting the Delegation from Panama at Culebra—The North Lock, 
flores Dam from the South End—La Boca Entrance to the Canal 
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Phows by Paul Thompson. 
Mr. Magoon boarding the “Maine” off Morro Castle, Havana, after the Inauguration of 


President Gomez—The Start of the Longboat-Shrubb Marathon 
Race in Madison Square Garden. 
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American Bluejackets surf-riding at Waikiki Beach, Honolulu 


The 12” gun crew of the “Nebraska” that made a record at Magdalena Bay, in charge of 
, Ensign Carter 
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Pets of the “Kansas” (Spitz came from the Far North, and Tom was put Aboard at Yoko- 


{ hama)—An American Marine at Tokio—The Winning Boat’s Crew of the “Des 
Moines” at Guantanamo--The “Annapolis” at Pago-Pago, Samoa. 
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With the Army of Cuban Pacification, taken by our Staff Photographer at 
This army is now being withdrawn from Cuba. 


Camp Columbi* 
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Baseball Team of Troop “M,” 7th U. S. Cavalry, at F 
surrounding towns—Football Team U. S. S. “Hancock,” Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


ort Riley, champions of Fort Riley and 
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Officers of the “Alabama,” and one of the interesting features of their around-the-world 
cruise—The Fort Mott football team, one of the champion Army teams, which this 
season lowered the colors of all the teams in the towns adjoining the Fort. 
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Military Masquerade Ball at Fort Warren, under the auspices of the 9th and 96th Companies, 
Coast Artillery—Some of the Masqueraders—Souvenir from Algiers. 
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Sass , Pia , : 
Japanese shells dropping into Port Arthur and into the bay. Photos furnished by Edwin 
Emerson, whose story of how he ran the blockade is concluded in this number. 


The Japanese Fleet off Port Arthur—The Japanese at Louisa Bay. 


Gen. Nogi before Port Arthur. 
(See “Both Sides of a War.”) 
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Photos by Lindpaintner. 
The Engineer Depot, Port Arthur, on Fire—Printing Office of Port Arthur’s newspaper, 
“Novy Kray,” after the fall of the first three 6” Shells on October 26, 
1904. (See “Both Sides of a War.”) 
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Photos by Lindpaintner. 


Quick Fire Battery in Front of the Third Fort, Taken by the Japanese, December 29, 1904— 
. Russian Dead at Foot of 203 Metre Hill. (See “Both Sides of a War.”) 
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THE GREAT GREEN DAY 


In enclosing us the following verses, the author writes: “An ‘acknowledgment’ of that 
fighting, far-flung, inextinguishable tribe whose blood has splashed the battle-grounds of the 
world from Fontenoy to Gettysburg—Cremona, Corunna, Cawnpore, Colenso. Good Lord! 
what a record! The Irish are the very Arabs of war—wandering, salamandering bipeds, and 
seem to have principally existed on (and for) gunpowder.” 


From port and turret gleam the guns, 
O’er decks as white as snow, 

Fair in the sky the Colors fly, 
With sun and wind aglow; 

But far to-day my thoughts will stray 
From ship and martial scene, 

As on my breast doth fondly rest 
A little knot of green. 


A little knot of green, 
A ribbon’s silken sheen, 

What joy it starts in Irish hearts, 
A little knot of green. 


Through misty eyes before me rise 
Killarney’s hills of broom, 

The lights that break on glen and lake, 
The hawthorn’s milky bloom; 

While o’er the grass my colleen dhas 
Trips down the old boreen— 


God! what sweet pain it brings again, 
A little knot of green. 


A little knot of green, 
Beloved of blithe Aileen, 

Like Cupid’s dart it thrills the heart, 
A little knot of green. 


Oh! for a day of battle-fray, 
Where Shannon’s waters flow, 

To grip in fight with Gaelic might 
The ancient Saxon foe; 

On decks, red-wet, to pay the debt 
Long overdue, I ween, 

While proudly shone in victory’s sun 
Old Ireland’s flag of green. 


Old Ireland’s flag of green, 
Triumphant and serene, 
Caught and caressed on Freedom’s breast, 
Old Ireland’s flag of green. 
—William Stokes, U. 8S. N. 





PEACE AND WAR 


By WILLIAM LOUIS POTEAT 
President of Wake Forest College, N. C.* 


I am for war. In the afternoon of yes- 
terday at Guilford Battle-ground I was 
transported into the heroic days of the Rev- 
olutionary period. Last night at Raleigh 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page conducted me 
into the noble presence of Robert E. Lee. 
Enveloped in such an atmosphere one could 
hardly fail to recognize the full personal 
power, the high virtues and faculties, 
evoked in war, and the noble arts and the 
sanctities of home and honor founded and 
defended by war. 

Permit me to remind you that, while two 
of the ancient Hebrew prophets foresaw the 
reign of international peace “in the latter 
days,” when nations would beat swords into 
plowshares and spears into pruning-hooks, 
another prophet of equal insight and au- 
thority cried, pending that consummation, 
“Proclaim ye this among the nations: Pre- 
pare war; stir up the mighty men; beat 
your plowshares into swords and your prun- 
ing-hooks into spears.” There you have the 
program of “adequate armament.” So long 
as man is man and social injustice is in- 
veterate and self-perpetuating, the nation 
with the quickest conscience and the fullest 
allegiance to the program of universal peace 
in righteousness, will require the keenest 
swords and the longest spears. And they 
will have to be provided at some sacrifice 
of the milder arts of peace. 

War has been the effective agency for the 
suppression of evil intrenched in backward 
stages of culture and for pushing forward 
the moral progress of the race. For some 
obstructions require dynamite. The tem- 
pest and the voleanic eruption have place in 
the orderly system of nature. Think of 
that portentous shout in the Palais-Royal, 
“To arms!” and the bloody deluge which 
followed in the reign of terror. Frightful? 
But they might have been written in the 


*Substance of address made before the North Carolina 
Peace Society, October, 1908. 


“Book of the Wars of the Lord.” For hol- 
lowness and insincerity had to cease. There 
had to be a return to Truth, the chief good, 
whatever the aggregate cost in lower values. 
The French Revolution turned us out a 
truth, in the terrific precision of Carlyle’s 
phrase, a truth clad in hell-fire, since they 
would not but have it so. 

Hear a parable. Hoary Falsehood and 
his confederate Cruelty lie in their fenced 
city of Jezreel. The watchman on the 
tower reports the troop of an Avenging 
Fate coming down upon Jezreel out of the 
future. “Send a horseman out to meet 
them,” cries the trembling king, “and let 
him say, Is it peace?” The horseman goes 
even to the troop and says, “Is it peace?” 
But the Advancing Doom makes answer, 
“What hast thou to do with peace? Turn 
thee behind me.” The watchman on the 
tower tells saying, “He came even unto 
them, and cometh not again; and the driv- 
ing is like the driving of Jehu, for he 
driveth furiously.” And Falsehood and 
Cruelty harness themselves and pass out 
each in his chariot to parley in their own 
persons, saying, “Is it peace? Is it peace?” 
And the Advancing Doom answers, “What 
peace, while you corrupt and afflict the 
land?” And the arrow of uncompromising 
War breaks in between the shoulders of 
Falsehood and goes out at his heart in the 
field of Naboth, and Cruelty flees stricken 
in his chariot to Megiddo to die there! 

Moreover, even in advanced stages of 
culture, war must be admitted as a last re- 
sort in the protection of the home territory 
and the national honor. Territorial sov- 
ereignty and the honor of nations may or 
may not be involved in a given controversy. 
That and other questions of fact may be 
submitted to arbitration. But the inviola- 
bility of its territory against invasion or the 
vindication of its honor a nation cannot 
admit to be an open question. It must 
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fight, for it faces extinction or, what is 
worse, a life of dishonor. Here the moral 
code for the nation coincides with the moral 
code for the individual. 


If it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honor in one eye and death in th’ other, 
And I will look on both indifferently ; 
For let the gods so speed me as I love 

The name of honor more than I fear death. 


I am for peace. But of what value is 


the contention? One of the Psalmists cries, 


Woe is me, that I sojourn in Meshech, 
That I dwell in the tents of Kedar 

My soul hath long had her dwelling 
With him that hateth peace. 

I am for peace; 

But when I speak, they are for war. 


Kant’s essay on “Perpetual Peace,” pub- 
lished soon after the Peace of Basle (1795), 
instead of extending the interval of peace, 
was rather a sort of introduction of the 
Napoleonic wars. Since the Treaty of 
Berlin (1878), in the very era of interna- 
tional peace conferences, the public debt of 
Germany, mainly military, has increased 
165-fold. The First Hague Conference res- 
olution on the restriction of military bud- 
gets was followed by an increase of military 
and naval expenditure without a parallel 
in history. The war budget of Russia for 
1909 shows an advance of $20,000,000, and 
the Peace of Portsmouth is but of yester- 
day. Argentina took part in setting up 
the gigantic statue of Christ on the sum- 
mit of the Andes, and carved on one of the 
faces of the pedestal “Peace on earth, good 
will to men,” but its Chamber of Deputies 
voted a few weeks ago a naval expenditure 
0 $65,000,000. Just now. a few months 
after the sitting of the second Hague Con- 
ference, an international crisis is precipi- 
tated in the Near East, and instead of ap- 
peal for its settlement to the court of arbi- 
tration established nine years ago by the 
First Hague Conference, Austria-Hungary 
insists that its violation of the Berlin 
Treaty is nothing amiss. Turkey protests 
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and mobilizes its army, Servia proceeds 
with the enlistment of volunteers, and Bul- 
garia counts up its 380,000 soldiers and 500 
guns for the defense of its new independ- 
ence! You speak of peace, but the nations 
are for war. The nations themselves sit 
down together to discuss community of in- 
terests and to resolve upon universal peace, 
then rise up ready to play their old fierce 
game of war and to wash their feet in the 
blood of the wicked. 

Nevertheless, we cannot recall our dec- 
laration of war upon war. ‘The back of 
this monster must be broken. I make two 
suggestions: 

First, we must educate against the war 
spirit, and thereby strip off the factitious 
glamour and romance of the military 
career, otherwise the successive generations 
will continue to think first of the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. 

Second, we must extend more and more 
to publie and national relations the moral 
code universally recognized in personal re- 
lations. Not a little progress is already 
made. The society of nations is developing 
an international conscience, which will not 
allow them now to fight over matters once 
the occasions of bloody war. France and 
Germany could not fight to-day about the 
Spanish succession as they did forty years 
ago. War is coming to be a moral ana- 
chronism, as is the appeal to the fist, the 
knife, and the pistol in the case of personal 
differences. - 

But we shall need our army and navy 
probably down to the last chapter, need 
them as policemen are needed in the most 
progressive communities. And they must 
be adequate and well trained, and we must 
willingly pay the cost of these hired ser- 
vants of the nation. But we must insist 
that they be severely restricted to the actual 
national necessity. If our territory is ever 
invaded or our national honor insulted we 
shall all turn soldiers to defend them. 

T am for war; I am for peace. I am in 
favor of “adequate armament and effective 
arbitration.” 


we 





y feelings are not unlike 
those of a culprit going 
to the place of execu- 
tion,” wrote Washington 
to Secretary Knox short- 
ly before he left Mount 
Vernon for New York, 
where he was to be in- 

augurated first president of the United 
States. 

It was the 16th of April when he left 
his Virginia plantation, and his journey 
was a continuous triumphal procession 
until he reached New York on the 23d. 
At Elizabethtown Point, N. J., the Con- 
gressional Committee met him and escorted 
him to the magnificent barge which con- 
veyed him to New York. The day was 
cloudless, and as the barge moved slowly 
through the bewildering throng of water 
craft which rang with music and cheers, 
Washington seemed to lose his “criminal 
feelings” and enter into the spirit of the 
occasion. 

Six days of celebration preceded Inaug- 
uration Day; its cloudy dawn being herald- 
ed by the national salute. At nine o’clock 
all the bells in the city rang wildly; then 
came an intermission, followed by the sol- 
emn call of the church bells, bidding the 
citizens to pray for the nation and its 
chosen commander. 

Following the religious services, the 
military formed on Cherry Street. Just as 
the procession started to escort Washington 
to Federal Hall, the sun burst out and the 
multitude cheered as the President-elect 
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stepped into his coach, which was hemi- 
spherical in shape, of a deep cream color, 
adorned with cupids and garlands and 
drawn by six blooded horses. 

Arriving at Federal Hall, corner of 
Broad and Wall Streets, the President- 
elect ascended immediately to the Senate 
Chamber, where Congress was assembled, 
and John Adams had already entered upon 
his duties of Vice-President. Adams met 
Washington at the door of the chamber 
and escorted him to the chair, where, after 
formally introducing him to the members, 
he informed Washington that the Senate 
and House of Representatives were ready 
to attend him to take the oath required by 
the Constitution, which would be adminis- 
tered by the Chancellor of the State of 
New York. 

“T am ready to proceed,” was Washing- 
ton’s reply. 

Then the officials and distinguished 
guests repaired with him to the Senate 
baleony, which overlooked a large space on 
Broad Street. This was packed solid, and 
Washington looked down upon a sea of 
uplifted faces and a wild waving of cocked 
hats and white handkerchiefs. With his 
hand over his heart, Washington bowed 
again and again, and then took his place 
between two of the pillars of the balcony. 
On one side of him stood the Vice-Presi- 
dent (more finely attired than his superior), 
on the other side Chancellor Livingston in 
his severe black robes. Washington was 
attired in a dark brown suit of American 
manufacture, white silk stockings and black 
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pumps adorned with plain silver buckles. 
At his side hung a dress sword. His un- 
covered head revealed the familiar pow- 
dered hair gathered in a bag behind. He 
wore a set of new teeth, which, it is said, 
gave his face an unfamiliar look and inter- 
fered somewhat with the speech he de- 
livered later in the Senate Chamber. 

Amidst a profound hush, Chancellor Liv- 
ingston administered the oath of office. 
Washington repeated the words, ending 
solemnly, as he closed his eyes, as though 
to be alone with God: “I swear, so help 
me, God!” <A few seconds after his kiss 
had been imprinted on the book, the Chan- 
cellor, turning to the multitude, waved his 
hand, crying: “Long live George Washing- 
ton, President of the United States!” 

A flag ran up on the cupola of the Hall, 
the bells pealed, the cannons boomed, and 
strong men wept with the emotion of the 
hour, while others cheered so loudly it 
seemed as though their voice would crack. 
After Washington’s address in the Senate 
chamber, the distinguished assembly walked 
to St. Paul’s, where Bishop. Provost offered 
prayers, after which service Washington 
was conducted to his residence. In the 
night the city was illuminated, and the 
greater part of the people repaired to 
Bowling Green to look at the fireworks 
and view the immense transparency of 
Washington surrounded by allegorical fig- 
ures of Fortitude, Wisdom and Justice. 

On a fine day, March 4th, 1792, an im- 
mense crowd gathered in front of Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, to witness the 
second inauguration of Washington. Two 
gentlemen with white wands opened the 
way for Washington’s coach, drawn by six 
white horses, from his residence to the Hall. 
Washington was dressed in a suit of black 
velyet, ornamented with diamond knee 
buckles, while his “japanned” shoes were 
decorated with large silver buckles. His 
powdered hair was tied with black ribbon. 
In one hand he carried a cocked hat dec- 
orated with the American cockade, while 
at his side hung a richly ornamented dress 
sword. The inaugural ceremonies lacked 
the display of the first inauguration. After 
Judge Cushing administered the oath of 
office to Washington, he made his speech 
and then withdrew to his residence. An 
inaugural ball was held in the évening. 

John Adams was inaugurated as Presi- 
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dent of the United States in the old State 
House at Philadelphia, March 4th, 1797. 
The day was fair, and the usual crowd 
thronged the streets. After Thomas Jeffer- 
son took the oath of Vice-President, Chief 
Justice Ellsworth administered the oath to 
Adams. After saluting the crowd the 
President retired. The occasion was not 
the cause of much demonstration, and what 
brilliancy there was came from the pres- 
ence of such men as Washington, Jefferson 
and Hamilton. 

Thomas Jefferson was the first President 
to be inaugurated at Washington. On that 
4th of March, 1801, the Senate assembled 
at-10 o’clock, and Senator Hillhouse, of 
Connecticut, administered the oath of office 
to Vice-President Aaron Burr. At noon 
Jefferson entered, and after delivering his 
inaugural address, received the oath of 
office from Chief Justice Marshall and then 
retired. 

Much discrepancy exists as to the man- 
ner of Jefferson’s approach to the Capitol. 
The best authorities state, however, that 
he had ordered a coach for the occasion, 
but that it did not arrive on time. So 
when the military, the Washington Artil- 
lery and the Alexandria Rifles, appeared 
in front of his lodging-house at the ap- 
pointed hour, he mounted his horse and 
rode with them. Of the legend that Jeffer- 
son rode alone to the Capitol we shall speak 
later on. When he returned to his lodgings 
with Mr. Burr he received those who wished 
to pay their respects. Several days after 
he took up his residence at the White 
House. It is said that Adams directly in- 
sulted Jefferson by going out of the city 
the night before the inauguration. There 
was little demonstration, though the poor, 
straggling city did its best to illumine by 
night. 

Jefferson’s second inauguration was the 
first to take place under the amended Con- 
stitution, which required that the Presi- 
dent and the Vice-President should be 
voted for separately. On the 2d of March, 
1805, two days after he had been acquitted 
of the murder of Alexander Hamilton, Burr 
made a sensational farewell speech before 
he gave way to his successor, George Clin- 
ton. On the 4th of March President Jeffer- 
son renewed his oath of office, and after 
having delivered his inaugural address re- 
tired to the White House. 
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On March 4th, 1809, the people felt that 
the Nation bid fair to become all that 
Washington had promised for it. There- 
fore, the spirit of making a merry holiday 
of this inauguration prevailed, and from 
neighboring states the crowds came to the 
young capital, whose accommodations were 
too poor to do justice to the throng. The 
fair day was announced by the guns of 
Fort Washington and the Navy Yard. Be- 
fore ten o’clock nearly ten thousand persons 
stood outside the Capitol, unable to gain 
admittance. The retiring President reached 
the Capitol exactly at ten, while the in- 
coming President, escorted by cavalry, ar- 
rived there at high noon. Mr. Madison 
wore a suit of wool, manufactured in this 
country. After delivering his inaugural 
address he took the oath of office from 
Chief Justice Marshall, and then retired 
from the hall just as two rounds were fired 
from the minute guns outside. After re- 
viewing the military he was escorted by 
them to the White House, where a great 
crowd came to pay their respects to him and 
to say farewell to Thomas Jefferson, who 
stood up with him. 

George Washington Parke Curtis, in his 
memoirs. states that, after the inauguration 
of Mr. Madison, he saw Jefferson riding 
from the Capitol alone. He pointed out 
this spectacle to two Revolutionary officers, 
Colonel Parker and Major Butler, and, on 
their begging to be introduced to Jefferson. 
he presented them, and then all three fell 
in line and escorted him down the avenue 
to the White House. It is probably this 
incident which historians have in mind 
when they state that Jefferson rode unac- 
companied to his inaugural. 

Again on the 4th of March, 1813, in that 
war-worried, infant capital, Madison took 
the oath of President. Te was escorted to 
the Canitol by cavalry from the District 
of Columbia. and received on the grounds 
hy militia from Georgetown and Alexan- 
dria. After Chief Justice Marshall ad- 
ministered the oath of office Madison de- 
livered his inaugural speech, and then the 
eavaleade rode hack to the White House. 
Tn the evening an inaugural ball was held. 

The inauguration of James Monroe, “the 
last of the cocked-hat Presidents,” took 
place three years after the burning of the 
Capitol and the White House by the Brit- 
ish. The President-elect was escorted to 
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the temporary hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in what is known as the old 
Capitol, by the Marine Corps, the Alex- 
andria Rifles and the Georgetown and 
Washington Militia. After the oath of 
office was administered, Monroe delivered 
his inaugural address from a stand erected 
outside, thus being the first President to 
make an outdoor inaugural address. At the 
ball given that night the ex-President at- 
tended in company with the new power. 

The 4th of March falling on Sunday, 
Monroe’s second inauguration took place on 
the 5th, amidst a great crowd which 
gathered in spite of the snowy, rainy day. 
After the inaugural ceremony the Marine 
Band gave its first inaugural performance. 

Despite the fact that the people were 
dissatisfied that their great hero, Jackson, 
was not elected, a crowd gathered around 
the Capitol and in the temporary Hall of 
Representatives to witness the inauguration 
of John Quincy Adams, March 4th, 1825. 
Ex-President John Adams was there to 
witness the inauguration of his son. Presi- 
dent-elect Adams then resided in a building 
on “F” Street, N. W., which place is now 
known as “The Adams Building.” Here, 
on the morning of his inauguration, Presi- 
dent Monroe called for him, and accom- 
panied by the military and a band of citi- 
zens under Daniel Carroll, of Duddington 
Manor, they wended their way to the Capi- 
tol. There they were met by the Marine 
Guard and the Inaugural Committee, who 
escorted them to the Senate Chamber, 
where they witnessed John Calhoun take 
the oath of Vice-President. Mr. Adams 
was dressed in a plain black suit of Amer- 
ican manufacture. After his forty-min- 
utes address he took from Chief Justice 
Marshall “The Laws of the Tnited States” 
and read from it the oath of office. Then 
the band, the people and the cannons made 
a great noise announcing that a new Presi- 
dent had been inaugurated. General Jack- 
son was one of the first to give his hand 
to the man who had defeated him. The 
venerable ex-President embracing his son 
was a scene that affected the most phleg- 
matic. The new President gave a reception 
at his “F” Street home, as he did not wish 
to move in the White House immediately. 
An inaugural ball was given in the Assem- 
bly Rooms, attended by both the President 
and the Vice-President. 
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President Adams followed his father’s 
example and absented himself from the in- 
auguration of his successor. However, a 
large company of Revolutionary and War 
of 1812 soldiers tendered their escort to 
“Old Hickory,” whose inauguration was the 
best attended up to that date. It was a 
fine day, and owing to the immense gather- 
ing, it was decided to hold the inauguration 
ceremonies outside the east front of the 
Capitol. The escort called for Jackson at 
his lodgings, Gadsby’s Hotel, and after one 
of the Revolutionary soldiers made an ad- 
dress the procession started for the Capitol, 
the old hero riding alone in an open car- 
riage. John C. Calhoun had been installed 
as Vice-President half an hour before the 
President reached the Capitol. He there- 
fore appeared at once on the platform, read 
his inaugural address and then took the 
oath of office from Chief Justice Marshall. 
The din that followed led many to exclaim 
that Jackson’s inauguration was by far the 
noisest yet held. Before he could reach 
his carriage, the President was surrounded 
and almost thrown down as the crowds 
made frantic efforts to shake his hand. On 
reaching the White House, he was over- 
whelmed by those who came “to pay their 
respects,” and in many instances to display 
their bad manners, for the “cheer” that the 
old warrior had provided was partaken of 
so freely that he and the Vice-President 
were glad enough to get a sirloin steak 
for their dinner that afternoon. 

Jackson’s second inauguration was more 
quiet in many ways. There was not so 
much noise at the Capitol and no feasting 
at the White House. For the last time the 
venerable John Marshall, Chief Justice of 
the United States, administered the oath 
of office. An inaugural ball was held at 
the Central Masonic Hall, on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

March 4th, 1837, was a perfect Spring 
day. Seated in a earriage made from the 
timber of the frigate Constitution, Presi- 
dent Jackson, his own four horses driving 
the unique conveyance, escorted his suc- 
eessor, Martin Van Buren, to the Capitol. 
They were accompanied by a_ volunteer 
brigade of infantry and cavalry and several 
organizations of citizens. Arriving at the 
Capitol, they repaired to the Senate Cham- 
ber to witness the instalation of Richard 
M. Johnson as Vice-President. Then all 
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repaired to the eastern portico, where Van 
Buren read his speech and took the oath 
of office from Chief Justice Taney. No 
sooner had he kissed the Sacred Book than 
Jackson’s hand was extended with well- 
wishes. The band played “Hail to the 
Chief,” and the people cheered for this first 
President born as a free citizen of these 
United States. The President and ex- 
President were then escorted to the White 
House, whither the crowds flocked to speed 
the parting chief and welcome the lately 
arrived. Two inaugural balls were held 
that evening. The President and Vice- 
President and the other high officials at- 
tended the one held at Carusi’s, on 11th 
Street. 

William Henry Harrison arrived in 
Washington toward the end of February. 
He appeared feeble, and drew his big cloak 
tighter as he and the Committee walked 
from the depot to the City Hall (a distance 
of about half a mile), in a driving snow 
and rain. On the route the General held 
his hat in his hand as he bowed to those 
who lined up on the sidewalks to greet him. 
At the City Hall Mayor Seaton made him 
a speech of welcome. A few days later 
the President-elect went to Richmond, re- 
turning the day before his inauguration. 

The accommodations for visitors to the 
inauguration were inadequate. Hundreds 
were glad to get a shake-down in any hole 
or cubby, while hundreds of others walked 
the streets or made good come out of evil 
by securing a place near the inaugural 
platform and sleeping there all night. 

On the morning of the 4th, Pennsylvania 
Avenue was lined with spectators and more 
out-of-town troops were seen in the city 
than for some time. Harrison rode with a 
troop that had served under him. Two im- 
mense floats attracted attention; one a log 
cabin, the other a cloth-weaving apparatus, 
with operatives at work. 

Arriving at the Capitol, Vice-President 
Tyler was installed, and then, on the time- 
honored portico, President Harrison took 
his oath of office and delivered his address. 
Then the throng followed the triumphal 
procession to the Presidential Mansion to 
pay their respects to the new chief. In 
the evening several inaugural balls were 
held and the President visited them all in 
turn. 

William Henry Harrison died of pneu- 
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monia a month after his inauguration. 
Immediately a Committee set out for 
Tyler’s Virginia home to notify him that 
he was now the chosen President. Tyler 
arrived in Washington at five o’clock the 
satne day and took the oath of office on the 
following day. His inaugural address was 
published three days later. 

James K. Polk’s day was one of rain and 
deep mud—that good old sticky red mud 
that Maryland gave as a foundation for the 
National Capital. As yet Washington 
could not accommodate the crowds that 
came, and many got their death-blow 
through being exposed to the inclement 
weather. 

Between 11 and 12 o’clock the President- 
elect, accompanied by President Tyler, 
joined the procession in an open carriage 
drawn by four horses and escorted by mar- 
shals, who carried batons of young hickory 
decorated with ribbon streamers. In the 
Senate the presidential party witnessed the 
inauguration of Vice-President Dallas, 
Mrs. Polk and her lady friends looking on 
from the gallery. On that oceasion Mrs. 
Polk held a fan, on one side of which were 


miniature portraits of the Presidents from 
Washington to Polk, while the other side 
bore a picture of the signing of the Declar- 


ation of Independence. After the cere- 
monies in the Senate the party adjourned 
to the eastern portico, where Polk took the 
oath of office and delivered his inaugural 
address. Two inaugural balls were held 
that night; one at Carusi’s, tickets for 
which were $10, the other at the Old Na- 
tional Theatre, where the admission was 
but $2. 

The 5th of March brought fine weather 
for the inauguration of Zachary Taylor. 
Attired in a suit of plain black, the Presi- 
dent-elect, accompanied by the Speaker of 
the House and the Mayor of Washington, 
was driven in an open carriage drawn by 
four gray horses and escorted by twelve 
military companies to the Irving Hotel, 
where Polk had retired. Polk then took 
his seat at the right hand of his successor, 
shaking his hand cordially before he did 
so. Before the party arrived at the Capi- 
tol the Vice-President had already been in- 
augurated. Around the eastern portico the 
crowd were yelling themselves hoarse for 
“Old Rough and Ready,” only keeping 
silent when he was taking the oath and de- 
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livering his speech. Then they broke forth 
again, and amidst the playing of the bands, 
the booming of the guns and the cheering 
crowd the presidential procession wended 
its way to the Executive Mansion. Here 
the President and hero received the throngs, 
but was obliged to confine his handshaking 
to the ladies, as the men were too much 
for him. That night three inaugural balls 
were held. The President and Vice-Presi- 
dent impartially attended them all. 

On the 4th of July, 1850, President 
Taylor attended the dedication of the 
Washington Monument. The day was very 
warm, and the President drank copiously 
of iced milk and refreshed himself with 
cherries. Shortly afterwards he was at- 
tacked with cholera morbus, which resulted 
in his death five days later. 

On the day following Taylor’s death, 
Millard Fillmore, in the presence of Mem- 
bers of Congress and the Cabinet, took the 
oath of office in the House of Representa- 
tives. This scholarly President was the 
only one of the Presidents who made no 
set inaugural address. 

President Fillmore gave a dinner to his 
successor, Franklin Pierce, a few days be- 
fore his inauguration. The great day was 
raw, with occasional flurries of snow. From 
75,000 to 80,000 visitors were in town, and 
so poor were the accommodations that sev- 
eral military companies paraded the streets 
all the night of the 3d. 

Escorted by a great military pageant, the 
President and President-elect rode side by 
side to the Capitol. There they listened 
to a short address on Mr. King, the Vice- 
President, who was to take the oath of 
office in Cuba, where he was absent on a 
mission. Repairing to the eastern portico, 
New Hampshire’s distinguished son took 
his place on the platform made of pine from 
his native state, and after taking the oath, 
delivered his inaugural address without aid 
of manuscript. He spoke so effectively and 
clearly that the fifteen thousand persons 
gathered in the grounds heard every sen- 
tence. At the White House the President, 
assisted by the ex-President, held a recep- 
tion. There was no inaugural ball on ac- 
count of the illness of Mrs. Pierce. 

James Buchanan arrived in Washington 
several days before his inauguration and 
took quarters at the National Hotel. On 
calling on President Pierce to make ar- 
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rangements for the occupancy of the Presi- 
dential Mansion, he was disconcerted to 
find that it was reception day. But Presi- 
dent Pierce welcomed him most warmly, 
and insisted that he should share the 
honors of the occasion. This Buchanan 
did, but declined the invitation to the state 
dinner which was to follow. Inauguration 
day was mild and springlike. The retiring 
President escorted his successor to the Capi- 
tol, followed by a procession composed of 
thirty military and civic organizations. 
The scenes at the Capitol were as usual. 
The inaugural ball was held in a temporary 
building annexed to the City Hall. Harriet 
Lane was the belle of the assembly. 

The war cloud was gathering. Lincoln 
arrived in Washington on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, 1861. He was conveyed in a hack 
to Willard’s Hotel, where Senator Seward 
met him. Later he had a long interview 
with Buchanan at the White House. On 
the 27th of February the City Council, 
with the Mayor of Washington, paid their 
last respects to Mr. Buchanan, then called 
on Mr. Lincoln. Companies were then 
drilling in the District, many of them soon 
to fight for the South. A temporary fence 


was placed around the presidential plat- 
form, and a stout fence of boards protected 
the path of the incoming President from his 


carriage to the Capitol. On the day of the 
inauguration Mr. Buchanan and Senators 
Baker and Pearce rode in the carriage with 
the President-elect. Mr. Buchanan was 
troubled and silent. Lincoln seemed to be 
holding his nerves together. Everything 
showed the anticipation of an attempt to 
take his life. His carriage was so hemmed 
in by cavalry that a shot could scarcely 
reach him. 

The oath of Vice-President having been 
administered to Hannibal Hamilton, the 
presidential party repaired to the balcony. 
Congressman Baker, lifting up his voice, 
cried: “Fellow citizens, I introduce to you 
Abraham Lincoln, President-elect of the 
United States.” When the cheers of the 
people ceased, Lincoln adjusted his steel- 
rimmed spectacles and read his inaugural 
address. How solemn his closing words; 
how fraught with forebodings of the coun- 
try’s tragedy. Like a benediction of a mili- 
tary mass it ended: 


“We must not be enemies. Though passion 
may have strained it must not break our bonds 
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of affection. The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union, when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our nature.” 


Then taking the oath, he kissed the Bible 
reverently, and the solemnity was ended 
when the bands began to play and the guns 
to boom. One of the floats in the parade 
represented the Constitution and _ the 
Union. The States and Territories were 
represented by girls dressed in white, carry- 
ing small flags. After the inaugural cere- 
monies Lincoln kissed these fair representa- 
tives of the Union which was so dear to 
him. Buchanan accompanied Lincoln to 
the White House and there said good-by. 
The parting of the ways was never more 
kindly passed between the old ruler and 
the new. 

Lincoln’s second inauguration day was 
wet and disagreeable. A great military 
force was present in the city, and the dis- 
play of American flags was the largest yet 
seen. Mrs. Lincoln, accompanied by Sena- 
tors Harlan and Anthony, took Lincoln’s 
place in the inaugural procession, Lincoln 
having gone to the Capitol early to sign 
some important bills. Mrs. Lincoln’s car- 
riage was cheered along the line, many 
thinking that her illustrious husband was 
in it. Cannons boomed and bells clanged 
and hope ran high, for the people realized 
that the dreadful conflict was in its death 
throes. A float representing the Temple of 
Liberty held pretty young women who rep- 
resented the States, but, alas, some were 
missing since Lincoln’s first inauguration. 
A model of the famous Monitor, drawn by 
four white horses, was occupied by sailors 
who discharged shots from its miniature 
cannons. Negro troops paraded for the first 
time. Tt was an unusual sight then, but 
now the negroes claim to “take the cake” 
in the inaugural parades, for a negro is 
never so gloriously self-important as when 
he is in the uniform of a soldier or sailor. 

When the procession reached the Capitol 
President Lincoln witnessed the admin- 
istering of the oath of Vice-President to 
Andrew Johnson and then passed to the 
eastern portico, where he renewed his vows 
and there made that famous speech, “With 
malice toward none, with charity for all.” 
After the band played “Hail to the Chief” 
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the procession escorted Lincoln back to the 
White House, where he held a reception. 

President Lincoln expired at 7:20 a. M., 
April 15, 1865. A few hours later Chief 
Justice Chase administered the oath of 
office to Vice-President Johnson, who made 
a very short address, tempered with much 
sadness, and then took up the duties of a 
trying office in that most trying time. 

Grant’s inauguration was to be the 
grandest yet held. At 8 o’clock that rainy 
morning the parade began to form. Three 
hours later President-elect Grant, accom- 
panied by General Rawlings and escorted 
by the 5th U. S. Cavalry, joined the main 
ranks and moved down the avenue, reach- 
ing the Capitol promptly at noon. In the 
Senate many renowned warriors and states- 
men welcomed the presidential party, and 
after witnessing the inauguration of Vice- 
President Colfax, they adjourned to the east- 
ern portico. Chief Justice Chase delivered 
the oath of office, and then Grant made his 
inaugural address, after which he reviewed 
the great body of troops. It was 2 o’clock 
before the procession arrived at the White 
House. In the evening a grand ball was 
given in the Treasury Department. 

Grant’s second inauguration day was the 
most bitter of that whole winter. A snow- 
storm raged and the temperature was but 
15 degrees above zero. When the grand pro- 
cession accompanying the President moved 
up the avenue, it only made the almost 
frozen spectators more miserable when they 
witnessed the overcoatless condition of the 
young cadets from West Point and An- 
napolis. When the President reached the 
eastern portico he took his seat in the iden- 
tical chair which Washington used at his 
first inauguration. This was sent on from 
New York for the event. The wind 
whistled and roared so loudly that but few 
heard Grant’s second inaugural address. 
The pyrotechnic display in the Monument 
Lot and the Capitol Grounds that night, 
as well as the inaugural ball, were dismal 
failures. At midnight the town was still, 
and it is related that there was more raw 
whiskey drunk in Washington that day and 
night than ever before—or since. 

While en route to the National Capital, 
March 2, Rutherford B. Hayes received a 
telegram announcing that he was pro- 
nounced to be the coming President by the 
Electoral Committee. The 4th of March 
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fell on Sunday, and Monday was set for 
the inaugural ceremonies, but, as a matter 
of precaution, Hayes took the oath of office 
on the evening of March 3d, in the red 
parlor of the White House, in the presence 
of General Grant and a few others. Justice 
Waite administered the oath. Monday 
morning dawned through a drizzle, but to- 
ward noon the skies cleared. At 11:30 
Grant and Hayes reached the Capitol and 
repaired to the President’s room, and then 
joined the assembly in the Senate promptly 
at noon. After witnessing the inaugura- 
tion of the Vice-President, they adjourned 
to the baleony, where Hayes repeated his 
oath of office and addressed the people. 
After the ceremonies a lunch was served 
at the White House, and then General 
Grant and his family took their departure. 
The ceremonies of the day were rather 
tame, owing to the uncertainty of the 
President-elect until too late a date to make 
proper arrangements. 

Garfield’s inaugural procession tramped 
down the heavy snow that had been falling 
for twenty-four hours. It was said to be 
the grandest parade seen in Washington 
since the review of the Grand Army in 
May, 1865. The first division, under com- 
mand of Gen. Sherman, escorted the Presi- 
dent and President-elect to the Capitol, 
where, after witnessing the inauguration of 
Vice-President Arthur, the presidential 
party adjourned to the eastern portico. 
After making his vows and delivering his 
address, the President shook hands with 
Chief Justice Waite and ex-President 
Hayes, then turned and kissed his venerable 
mother, then his wife. Arriving at the 
White House, the President reviewed the 
parade from a stand erected for that pur- 
pose. In the night the bands and pyro- 
technie displays enlivened those who could 
not attend the inaugural ball, which was 
held in the unfinished Museum Building. 
The President arrived late and retired 
early from the ball. 

Immediately upon the announcement of 
the death of President Garfield, Sept. 19, 
1881, Vice-President Arthur was notified. 
At quarter-past two on the morning of 
Sept. 20 he took the oath of office at his 
home, 123 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
At noon of Sept. 22, in the Vice-President’s 
room at the Capitol, Chief Justice Waite 
again administered the oath of office. 
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Hayes and Grant were present at the cere- 
mony. The President did not go immedi- 
ately to the White House, but took up his 
residence with Senator Jones. 

Every Democrat from Maine to Florida, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, who could 
get to Washington did so on the occasion 
of Cleveland’s first inauguration. After 
twenty-five years, it was only fair that they 
should make a great deal out of this day. 
The sun beamed, too, and wraps were voted 
a burden. There was an air of rejoicing 
that was infectious, and even some good 
Republicans voted it one of the jolliest days 
of their lives. After the usual ceremonies 
at the Capitol, the President reviewed the 
parade from the stand erected in front of 
the White House. It was six hours in 
moving. The political and civie clubs were 
more in evidence than at any other in- 
augural, and the military was splendid. 
The inaugural ball was an immense suc- 
cess. The decorations were considered 
worth keeping up for a few days afterward 
so that the general public might get a 
glimpse of the glories that attended the 
Democratic ball. 

The National Colors ran on that rainy 
day of MHarrison’s inauguration. The 
streets were a mass of umbrellas. The rain 
came down in a dogged way from dawn 
till dark, and no negro Baptist was more 
thoroughly christened than those thousands 
of waiting spectators. No respecter of 
persons, the rain beat in upon the party 
in the Presidential carriage, and President 
Cleveland, who was accompanying the 
President-elect, begged Senator Fairchild, 
who was standing near by, for the loan of 
his umbrella, solemnly promising to return 
it. The party arrived late at the Capitol, 
and thus kept the doorkeeper of the Senate 
busy in turning back the hands of the clock, 
for Vice-President-elect Morton was late, 
too. After the Vice-President was in- 
stalled some «f the distinguished party re- 
paired to the eastern portico, where the rain 
and wind were wild. Being urged not to 
attempt a speech under such conditions, 
Harrison said he would do so, as it was 
customary. It is remarkable that both 
Presidents Harrison lead the list in lengthy 
inaugural addresses. So after receiving the 
oath of office from Chief Justice Fuller the 
President proceeded to read an address 
which lasted till 1.45. He was subjected to 
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another soaking as he sat on the White 
House reviewing stand watching the 
lengthy parade go by. That night over 
twelve thousand persons were present at the 
inaugural ball. The President appeared at 
9 o’clock, and remained for a couple of 
hours acknowledging presentations. The 
fireworks in the monument lot were es- 
pecially fine and seen to great advantage 
on account of the intense blackness of the 
night. 

On the 3d of March, 1893, Washington 
was visited by a blizzard, which kept up 
with a good will nearly all Inauguration 
Day. It was taking your life in your hands 
to stand in the streets that day, and many 
met their deaths from exposure. President 
Harrison accompanied Mr. Cleveland to the 
Capitol. Their carriage was open, but those 
that followed were closed as tightly as 
though they were in a funeral procession. 
Mrs. Cleveland, accompanied by some 
women friends, braved the storm to witness 
the inauguration and also attended the ball 
held in the court of the Pension Bureau. 

President McKinley’s first inauguration 
was voted by those who attended the cere- 
monies to be one of the most enjoyable 
events of their lives, for the day was per- 
fect, and marching men, jubilant bands, 
and gay banners, alike, seemed inspired by 
the bright sunshine. Besides the happiness 
of having his wife witness his inaugura- 
tion, McKinley was blessed by the presence 
of his aged mother, and in his triumphal 
return from the Capitol to the White House 
he was followed by the 23d Ohio Regiment, 
which he had led in the Civil War. The 
ball, held in the Pension Bureau, was a 
great success, though the Presidential party 
could not linger long on account of Mrs. 
McKinley’s delicate health. 

McKinley’s second inauguration day was 
wild, wet and windy, and sleet and snow 
stung the President’s face as he addressed 
the crowd. Six months and a half later 
many of that crowd came to the Capitol 
again to look upon the kindly face of one 
of the most respected and loved Presidents 
we have known as he lay in state under the 
great dome. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s dramatic ride down 
the mountains, where he had been hunting 
when McKinley was assassinated, and into 
Buffalo to take the oath of office of Presi- 
dent of the United States when McKinley 
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breathed his last on September 14th, 1901, 
made his unkind critics declare that he pur- 
posely delayed coming to Buffalo in order to 
make a thrilling entrance there in event he 
was called to the Presidency. Certain it is 
that it was the most sensational ride to 
inauguration taken by any of our Presi- 
dents. 

“Roosevelt luck!” cried the crowds that 
gathered to witness his second inaugura- 
tion, though the first held in Washington, 
when the morning of fitful weather and 
threatening rain—as near as it could 
threaten and not do so—broke into glorious 
sunshine and made clear the way for the 
great procession. 


Seth Bullock’s cowboys, on fractious 


ponies and attired in Wild West style, 
threw the Indians in the shade as they 
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loped, not paraded, up the avenue, and the 
Rough Riders, Harvard men in caps and 
gowns, Filipino and Porto Rican pro- 
visional battalions, gave a distinctive note 
to Roosevelt’s inaugural parade and caused 
many to vote it “the best ever.” 

The inaugural ball, held in the Pension 
Bureau court the same evening, was de- 
clared to be the most brilliant in history, 
more like a court ceremony than a ball, for 
it was almost impossible to dance, and most 
of the guests promenaded on the floor and 
in the balconies, admiring the richest col- 
lection of gowns and jewels ever seen at 
the National Capital. The President’s wife 
and daughter, though superbly gowned, had 
many rivals in the wealthy women who were 
more in evidence at the Roosevelt ball than 
at any other. 


Yu 


“HI, MISTER, WON’T YOU LET ME GET UNDER THAT, TOO?” 


New York Press 


“Who are the Japanese children it is proposed to exclude from California schools? 


Are they subjects of the Mikado or are they American citizens ? 


If they are Japanese 


subjects, what right has Japan to expect that an American State shall provide them 
with free education at the expense of American taxpayers, and what right has that 
country to complain if an American State refuses to do so? If they are American 
citizens, what right has Japan to exercise any sort of guardianship over them? Does 
any European country claim such a right with respect to naturalized citizens of the 
United States because of their nativity or extraction? These questions seem to me 
pertinent. Perhaps some one will take the trouble to answer them.”—George Cary 
Eggleston, in the N. Y. Sun. 















What's the use of resources if we haven't trained men? 


ete new National Guard, 
“~ that force which in 
recent years under Fed- 
® eral legislation is being 
¢ developed into an effi- 
cient fighting organiza- 
tion, is a far different 
“ machine from that which 
was known as the Militia in the days prior 
to the Spanish-American War. And to the 
many thousands of young men who have 
entered the National Guard under the new 
conditions it may be of interest to know 
something of the history of the failures of 
the old militia—failures and shortcomings 
which made the term “Militia” in this 
country a term almost of ridicule and 
which prompted the substitution of the 
term “National Guard” by the independent 
companies which believed in better organi- 
zation, training and discipline. 

In the early days of the Republic great 
reliance was placed upon the militia, mean- 
ing every male citizen of fighting age. It 
therefore mattered little whether he was 
disciplined or trained. The fact that he 
might know nothing of personal hygiene, 
camp sanitation, security and information, 
tactics and rifle practice was not regarded 
by the statesmen of that time as of any 
great importance. In 1775 Patrick Henry 
in Virginia offered the resolution “that a 
well-regulated militia composed of gentle- 
men and yeomen is the natural strength 
and only security of a free government.” 
If this militia force proposed by Patrick 
Henry had been properly organized, dis- 
ciplined and trained, the fact that they 
were to be gentlemen and yeomen would 
probably not have militated against them. 
In any event, the military story of the 
revolution would be much more agreeable 
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reading to the military student and many 
of the miserable failures of the militia of 
the revolution would not have to be re- 
corded. 

Let us then turn to the Revolution and 
view briefly some of the work of the militia 
during that war. Of Washington, the lead- 
ing figure of that war, we all know some- 
thing. The difficulties and problems which 
he encountered in the Revolution and over- 
came would have defeated able men less 
resourceful and determined than he. Not 
the least of these problems, and one which 
he encountered very frequently throughout 
the war, was the militia. Anything, there- 
fore, from such a source on questions affect- 
ing the military policy of the country, and 
particularly the militia as a part of the 
national defense, should receive great con- 
sideration. If some of the things to be 
narrated here may seem like an indictment 
of the militia of other days, it is because 
we should now of the failures of the old 
militia and have a full understanding of 
the paramount importance of discipline in 
organizations which are to engage in war. 

The War of the Revolution, while it 
furnishes many pages of history of which 
we may feel justly proud, also furnishes 
nany instances of selfish and unpatriotic 
actions, of woeful military ignorance, of 
unreasonable and cowardly conduct in bat- 
tle, and of incompetency in the military 
policy of the war as prescribed by Congress. 
To carry on the war Congress and the 
States raised Continental, or regular troops 
and militia. These latter, for the most 
part, were short-term men. At the outset 
it must be kept in mind that a great differ- 
ence exists between the organized, uni- 
formed and well-instructed militia of the 
present day and the armed citizens banded 
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together for short periods of a few months 
of Revolutionary times. J'he greatest de- 
fect in the old militia, and the most potent 
for evil, was the short term of service. 
This, under the new federal law, has been 
done away with. Men now enlisting in the 
militia undertake to serve the Federal Gov- 
ernment anywhere in the world at any time 
during the period of enlistment for the un- 
expired portion of such enlistment. This 
one change in the law is the biggest step 
in the improvement of the national defense 
that has been made by Congress in the 
century and a quarter of the existence of 
the Republic. 

Let us see some of the evil effects of the 
short term of service. One of the first im- 
portant battles of the Revolution was Long 
Island, the result of which was the loss of 
New York City to the British. As to the 
conduct of the American forces in that 
battle, Washington wrote to Congress: 


“The Militia, instead of calling forth the ut- 
most efforts to a brave and manly opposition in 
order to repair our losses, are dismayed, in- 
tractable and impatient to return. Great num- 
bers of them have gone off—in some instances 
almost by whole regiments, by half ones and 
by companies at a time. All these circum- 
stances fully confirm the opinion I entertain, 
that no dependence can be put in Militia or 
other troops than those enlisted for a longer pe- 
riod than our regulations heretofore have pre- 
scribed. It is painful and extremely grating co 
me to give such unfavorable accounts, but it 
would be criminal to conceal the truth at so 
critical a juncture.” 


In 1776 Washington wrote a burning let- 
ter to Congress on the fatal mistake of 


using short-term Militia as a part of the 
army. He said: 


“It is needless to add that short enlistments 
have been the origin of all our misfortunes and 
the great accumulation of our debt. Militia 
may possibly do for a little while; but in a 
little while also the Militia of those States 
which have been frequently cailed upon will not 
turn out at all, or if they do, will do so with 
as much reluctance and sloth as to amount to 
the same thing. Instance New Jersey, witness 
Pennsylvania, Could anything but the river 
Delaware have saved Philadelphia? Can any- 
thing be more destructive to the recruiting ser- 
vice than the giving $10 bounty for six weeks’ 
service if the Militia, who come in you cannot 
tell how, go, you cannot tell when, and act, you 
cannot tell where, consume your provisions, ex- 
haust your stores and leave you at a critical 
moment?” 


At the battle of Camden the left wing 
of the American Army, composed of Vir- 
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ginia and North Carolina Militia, fired one 
volley at the British and fled. They were 
men of short-term service. The more 
disciplined soldiers of longer periods of en- 
listment held the ground for a time, but 
were overwhelmed and defeated because 
their flank was left unprotected. 

In 1780 so scandalous was the practice 
of looting, so rampant was the licentious 
spirit, and so frequent desertions among 
the short-term, undisciplined troops that 
Washington made it the subject of a letter 
to Congress. In 1781 the Pennsylvania 
troops mutinied. At the battle of Guild- 
ford Court House some of the short-term 
Militia ran away before firing a shot. 

The military story of the Revolution is 
one harrowing tale of disappointment to 
Washington and other military leaders. 
Again and again throughout the eight 
years of hostilities Washington found him- 
self, after some months of maneuvering 
and preparation to strike a strong blow for 
the cause, blocked by whole regiments of 
his Army leaving him because of ex- 
piration of the short period of their ser- 
vice. The British troops in America at no 
time exceeded 40,000 men, while during the 
war Congress raised a total of 400,000 men; 
and yet with the vast expenditure of money 
and labor necessary to raise these men the 
greatest force which Washington could at 
any one time muster was 17,000 men, and 
at the important battle of Trenton he had 
but 4,000. Hardly was an army organized 
and partly drilled when it began to disin- 
tegrate, companies and regiments at a time. 

In the War of 1812 our Navy saved the 
country. Congress adhered to the short 
term of enlistment in the military service, 
with results that have made Americans 
turn as quietly as possible over the pages 
of the military history of that war and 
dwell only upon the battle of New Orleans, 
which was fought and won after the treaty 
of peace had been signed. The war began 
with the ery of “On to Canada!” and the 
cry was as insistent, comparatively, as the 
later cries of “On to Mexico!” “On to Rich- 
mond!” and “Remember the Maine!” 


When the invasion of Canada was prepar- 
ing the President called out the Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut Militia to guard the 
seacoast forts while the Regulars left to 
form part of the army of invasion. But the 
Governors of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
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cut claimed that the President could not 
directly call out the State Militia; they 
claimed that the necessity for the service 
was a question to be decided by them and 
not by the President. 

This question went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, where, in the case of 
Martin versus Mott, it was held that the 
President has the right to decide whether 
the exigency exists for calling the Militia 
into service. But the result of this action 
of the Governors of these States was that 
the plans of the Government were for a 
time wholly defeated. The surrender of 
General Hull, we all remember reading 
about in our school histories, and cannot 
you now recall the boyish disdain you held 
for Hull, who surrendered Detroit and the 
whole Northwest to the British without 
firing a shot? But when we leave the pa- 
triotic school histories and study the mili- 
tary campaigns of our several wars with 
the impartial eye of the military student, 
we find that General Hull was not a traitor 
and a poltroon, but a tried and distin- 
guished soldier of the Revolution, who was 
a favorite with Washington; and while we 
do not consider that he was justified in his 
decision, it is true that there was some 
ground for his regrettable action. He says 
in support of it, as illustrating the kind of 
soldiers he had to rely upon: 

“After the junction of the Fourth United 
States Regiment, which consisted of 300 ef- 
fective men, with the 1,200 Militia at Urbana, 
I commenced the march early in June from that 
place, a frontier town in the State of Ohio, for 
Detroit, the distance of more than 200 miles. 
After the disposition was made for the march, T 
was informed that part of the Militia refused 
to obey the order. In the first place, I directed 
their own officers to give them positive orders 
to march, and informed them if they did not 
obey the Fourth United States Regiment would 
be sent to compel them. They still refused, and 
a part of the Fourth Regiment was marched to 
their station and they obeyed. This fact is 
proved by the testimony of Colonel Miller of 
that regiment, and I have stated it to show, 
when I first took command of these troops, the 
want of discipline and the mutinous spirit which 
prevailed, and that the authority of their of- 
ficers was not sufficient to command their obe- 
dience, and that nothing but the bayonets of 
the Fourth Regiment could have the effect.” 

To wipe out the stain of Hull’s sur- 
render, General Harrison planned a cam- 
paign which came to naught, although he 
raised a very large force of Militia. Their 
terms of service were short. There was 
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not sufficient time for preparation before 
the terms of these enlistments neared an 
end. They mutinied, ran away and soon 
the whole force was broken up. In the 
State of New York occurred a most dis- 
graceful incident. This was at Queenstown 
Heights. Colonel Van Rensselaer crossed 
the Niagara River with a mixed force of 
Regulars and Militia and captured the 
Heights. The British General Brock be- 
gan a determined effort to regain posses- 
sion of the Heights. A large force of 
Militia on the New York side of the river 
was first ordered and then implored to go 
to the assistance of their brothers on the 
Canadian side. They refused to go, claim- 
ing that under the Constitution they could 
only be called out to resist an invasion, not 
to invade another country. These men 
stood idly by and saw the men on the other 
side, who numbered about 1,000, driven 
from the Heights they had so gallantly won 
and down to the boats, where the survivors 
were captured. What kind of a national 
reliance were those men? Would you call 
them soldiers? Yet they were armed and 
wore uniforms. They must have been sol- 
diers. 

In the West, General Proctor, with 800 
British Regulars, together with Tecumseh 
and Indian allies, gave the short-term 
American troops many opportunities to 
show their incompetency, which they did in 
full measure. Finally he was defeated at 
the Thames River and Tecumseh killed. 
In the State of New York occurred the 
battle of Sacketts Harbor. The British 
were repulsed; no thanks, however, due to 
some of the short-term troops. General 
Brown of the Militia, who commanded both 
Regulars and Militia, in his report said: 

“My orders were that the troops should lie 
close and reserve their fire until the enemy had 
approached so near that every shot might hit. 
It is, however, impossible to execute such orders 
with undisciplined troops. My orders were in 
this case disobeyed; the whole line fired, and 
not without effect; but in the moment that I 


was contemplating this, to my utter astonish- 
ment they rose from their cover and fled.” 


Then followed our invasion of Canada 
and its miserable failure. Upon the return 
General McClure of the Militia reported to 
the Secretary of War: 

“It is truly mortifying to me that a part of 


the Militia at least could not have been pre- 
vailed on to continue in service for a longer 
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term; but the circumstance of their having to 
live in tents at this inclement season, added to 
that of the paymaster’s coming on only prepared 
to furnish them with one out of three months’ 
pay, has had all the bad effects that can be 
imagined. The best and most subordinate Mili- 
tia that have yet been on this frontier, finding 
that their wages were not ready for them, be- 
came, with some meritorious exceptions, a dis- 
affected and ungovernable multitude.” 


The British then invaded New York 
State and burned Lewiston and Buffalo, the 
inhabitants of Western New York fleeing 
from their homes. Our people forget the 
great distress, money loss and suffering 
which follow from improper military in- 
surance. General Cass wrote a letter to 
the Secretary of War on what he saw at 
Buffalo. He said: 


“I have passed this day the ruins of Buffalo; 
it exhibits a scene of distress and destruction 
such as I have never before witnessed. The cir- 
cumstances attending the destruction of Buffalo 
you will have learned before this reaches you, 
but the force of the enemy has been greatly 
magnified. From the most careful examination 
I am satisfied that not more than 650 British 
of Regulars, Militia and Indians landed at 
Black Rock. To oppose these we had from 
2,500 to 3,000 Militia. All except very few of 
them behaved in the most cowardly manner. 
They fled without discharging a musket.’ 


In the spring of 1813 the British began 
a campaign with the torch, burning ship- 
ping and cities indiscriminately. In 1814 
a number of short-term troops were hastily 
gathered together to oppose the English ad- 
vance on Washington. At Bladensburg 
they were attacked in the presence of the 
President and his Cabinet and routed, with 
a loss of eight killed and eleven wounded. 
The British marched into the Capital and 
burned the White House and other public 
buildings. This was a fitting culmination 
for the military work of the war. 

In the Mexican War the curse of short- 
term enlistments was forcibly illustrated. 
In April, 1847, General Scott, in the cam- 
paign against the City of Mexico, fought 
the battle of Cerro Gordo. It was a bril- 
liant victory. He captured 3,000 prisoners 
and forty-three pieces of artillery. The 
way to the capital of Mexico now lay open. 
But what happened? Many of his men 
were twelve-months men and their time 
was expiring. They exercised their rights 
and left. Thus in the heart of the enemy’s 
country, after a brilliant victory which left 
unobstructed the farther advance of the 
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American Army, General Scott saw his 
army disintegrate. He was compelled to 
halt his advance and within three days’ 
march of the City of Mexico assume the de- 
fensive for two months. The Mexicans re- 
organized and got together an army five 
times as large as that under General Scott. 
It is said that except for the enforced delay 
due to these short-term men leaving, the 
battles of Contreras, Cherubuseo, El Mo- 
linio del Rey and Chapultepec would have 
been unnecessary in effecting the capture 
of the City of Mexico. The lives of the 
American soldiers lost in these battles can 
be directly traced to the bad legislation 
which provided for the short term of en- 
listment. 

Many instances might be cited from the 
records of the Civil War showing the futil- 
ity of campaigning with short-term men. 
The short-term men had no material in- 
fluence on the results. The war was fought 
and won by the long-term volunteers as- 
sisted by the Regulars. 

In the Spanish-American War the gov- 
ernment refused to use the Militia or any 
other short-term men and enlisted volun- 
teers for a term of two years. 

A study of the military policy of our 
country in the past shows that the short- 
comings of our troops, where there were 
short-comings, were due not to the title 
under which the men fought—not that 
they were called Regulars or Continentals, 
Minute Men, Volunteers or Militia, but 
that they were undisciplined and were en- 
listed for too short a term of service. If 
discipline was important in the past, in the 
future its importance will be greater still. 
For the “touch of the elbows” of the men 
in line has been substituted the interval 
between skirmishers. Troops to be handled 
under these latter conditions must be well 
trained and disciplined. The old cavalry 
charge of our early wars, which involved 
principally shock action, issuperseded by the 
highly technical work of the cavalry screen, 
patrols and reconnoissance. This calls for 
a high order of training and long and 
thorough preparation. In the field artillery 
the muzzle loader has given way to the 
three-inch rapid-fire gun with long recoil 
and the system of indirect fire. We will 
commence our next war with whatever field 
artillery organizations we have at that 
time. No others. Any volunteer batteries 
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which might be raised would be so much 
impedimenta for our armies until they were 
captured or destroyed by the enemy. The 
modern army without an efficient and num- 
erous field artillery is not an army, and 
applying this test we have no army. Our 
regular field artillery is insignificant in 
numbers, and our militia field artillery is 
not only insignificant in numbers but is 
largely untrained. 

From the experiences of the past we are 
forcibly led to conclude that in our next 
war it will be hopeless to rely on the un- 
trained volunteer. He is fine material in 
the rough, but the modern war would be 
over before he could be made into a soldier. 
Probably the greatest hindrance to a proper 
preparation for national defense has been 
the lesson which the general public believes 
was taught by the Civil War, that is, that 
the American volunteer but needs the “call 
to arms” to become an invincible soldier. 
The lessons which the military student 
gleans from his studies of the Civil War 
are very different. He knows that if 
Heintzelman’s Brigade at Bull Run had 
been a small army of the same material, 
the running would all have been on the 


A company of engineers, designated as Com- 
pany “B,” Engineer Battalion, has been or- 
ganized at Philadelphia, and admitted to the Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania, attached to the 
1st Brigade. The following officers have been 
elected and commissioned: Captain, St. George 
H. Cooke; 1st Lieutenant, Eugene D. Hays; 2d 
Lieutenant, William H. Ford. 


Lieut. A. G. Chittick, in charge of the Frank- 
fort Detachment of the Hospital Corps, N. G. 
Ind., has offered a gold lapel button of the or- 
ganization as a prize to each member of the 
best drilled squad, the examination to cover 
attendance, setting-up exercises, discipline, first- 
aid, nursing, litter drill and field work; judg- 
ment to be passed May 1 next. An idea of what 
the members of the Hospital Corps have to do 
will be gained from the outline squad drill, ele- 
mentary hygiene, as follows: Air; composition, 
impurities, changes in air due to breathing, 
amount of air required in sleeping room, in 
hospital. Water; sources, amount needed per 
man, hard and soft, modes of supply of pure 
water, ways in which water may become unfit 
for use, effect of impure water on health, water- 
born diseases, simple tests for impurities. Minor 
surgery includes preparation of patients, dress- 
ing and instruments. Treatment of poisoning 
involves a knowledge of all poisons and their 
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other side and nothing could have stopped 
the immediate taking of Richmond, for 
Heintzelman’s men were trained and dis- 
ciplined soldiers. He further appreciates 
that the volunteers raised by the North 
were not opposed at the beginning by 
trained armies, but that their inefficiency was 
neutralized by the fact that the men oppos- 
ing them were also untrained. The Amer- 
ican military student takes a great and 
just pride in the marvelous record of the 
American volunteer on both sides in the 
great Civil War. In the closing period of 
the war no finer soldiers ever fought than 
the long-term volunteers, but at what a 
cost in money and blood was their educa- 
tion completed. 

The National Guard of to-day has great 
work before it. It must not only continue 
the onward march of increased efficiency 
and discipline and tactical training, but t¢ 
must do its part in shaping and moulding 
public opinion with respect to the subject 
of national defense in order that we may 
carry on in the most efficient and effective 
manner the important work of preparing in 
the time of peace for effective action in 
war. 


antidotes. Among other things a Hospital Corps 
man must understand the treatment of shock, 
sprains and broken bones, of bleeding blood ves- 
sels and penetrating wounds. 


Col. W. B. Skelton, Judge Advocate-General 
N. G. Me., has handed down the decision that 
an officer of the National Guard of the State of 
Maine above the rank of Captain who has been 
paid in accordance with United States regula- 
tions for attendance at a State encampment, is 
not entitled in addition thereto for the allowance 
of his mount provided by Section 99 of the 
Militia laws of Maine. Under United States 
law a Colonel receives $11.11 per day for him- 
self and mount. Under the Maine law he re- 
ceives $8 for himself and mount. Colonel Skel- 
ton gives it as his opinion that there is no 
more authority to pay the United States pay 
for man and mount, and in addition thereto the 
State pay for mount, than to pay the United 
States pay and State pay for both man and 
mount. 


The First Battery of Field Artillery, 
N. G. N. Y., was inspected on Tuesday evening, 
February 2, by Lieut.-Col. Treat, Third Regi- 
ment, Field Artillery, U. S. A., former Com- 
mandant of Cadets at West Point, and by Col. 
N. B. Thurston. The Battery was mustered 
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after the inspection. There were present on 
duty 100 officers and enlisted men. There were 
but two absentees, both of whom were ill. Fol- 
lowing the inspection Col. Treat picked out at 
random an officer, non-commissioned officers and 
privates, and instructed them to proceed with 
the ceremony of battery guard mount. Follow- 
ing this he quizzed odd men on the duties of 
sentinels. Col, Treat then took station at the 
end of the hall and the horse battery drill was 
given. The riding hall is small for such evolu- 
tions, and owing to the fact that six-horse 
teams were used and very high speed maintained 
throughout the drill, the cannoneers were 
mounted on horses following the pieces instead 
of on the limber chests. The driving showed 
to advantage the fine horses owned by the Bat- 
tery and the skilful work of the drivers. Fol- 
lowing this driving drill an exhibition was given 
of the methods of longing and training horses 
in the Battery. Four fine animals were led into 
the ring and longed at walk, trot and canter, 
and changed direction both by word of command 
and by arm signals. T'o illustrate the effective- 
ness of the methods of training employed, Lieu- 
tenant Barrett of the Battery mounted bareback 
a half Arab stud named “Artillery,” owned by 
him, and controlled his movements by the knees. 
He halted him at command and stood on his 
bare back to illustrate the docility of this 
stallion. 

Following this exhibition the Battery formed 
for sub-caliber practice under Captain O’Ryan. 
The methods of fire control were illustrated, first 
with dummy cartridges, showing fire adjust- 
ment, fire effect, battery salvos, platoon salvos, 
volley fire, sweeping, zone fire, and fire at will. 
Sub-caliber tubes were then used. These tubes 
fire the 30 caliber cartridge used in the service 
rifle. The target fired at was a bulkhead filled 
with sand extending across the entire end of 
the armory, covered by canvas painted to rep- 
resent a rolling country. The fixed targets 
were block houses made of plaster of paris, and 
the moving targets were columns of artillery 
and field batteries made of the same material 
which were moved on steel carriers on tracks, 
the motive power of which was a cable. The 
view of the carriers and cable is cut off from 
the front owing to the fact that they are in 
a trench in front of the target. The fire at all 
these targets was prompt and effective. In fact 
it was the most rapid and effective that the 
Battery has done in sub-caliber work. This 
firing was followed by illustrations of the 
methods of indirect fire. The intervening mask 
which in war conditions would be a hill beyond 
which the battery was stationed, was in this 
instance represented by a black cloth suspended 
on a wire and drawn completely across the ring 
midway between the target and the guns. This 
prevented the gunners from seeing the targets. 
An aiming point was selected in the rear of the 
gunners and the azimuths computed by the Bat- 
tery Commander and the firing data supplied 
the gunners. By this method the firing of the 
battery was concentrated on the targets. The 
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Captain took a station with Colonel Treat on 
a platform from which they could see both tar- 
get and guns, and from this station the Captain 
controlled the fire of the Battery and shifted 
it at will from one part of the target to another, 
using the Battery Commander’s ruler as a de- 
vice for measuring the increase or decrease of 
azimuth. A field telephone connected with the 
Battery Commander and the guns and with the 
men in charge of the targets. 

After this Colonel Treat quizzed some of the 
officers of the Battery on various matters, and 
expressed himself as well pleased with the work 
done. He stated that he had no idea that the 
latest methods of field artillery fire control were 
so far advanced in the National Guard. 

Prior to the inspection Captain O’Ryan and 
the officers of the Battery entertained at mess 
dinner Colonel ‘Treat, Colonel Thurston, Major 
Kenley, Field Artillery, U. S. Army, Capt. F. 
M. Gibson, formerly of the 7th Cavalry, 
U. S. A.; Police Commissioner Bingham and 
his son, Captain Bingham, George H. Fearons, 
Jeneral Attorney of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company; H. H. Vreeland, Judge Ernest 
Hall, Judge John M. Tierney, Major David 
Wilson, Surrogate Cohalan and W. D. Walker, 
Editor of Army AND Navy LIFE. 


Troop A of the Ohio National Guard will 
act as the personal escort of Mr. Taft on In- 
augural Day. This troop acted as guard of 
honor to Presidents Garfield and McKinley. It 
also escorted President Hayes from Washing- 
ton. There are seventy-six members of the 
troop, and they will all be mounted on Kentucky 
thoroughbred black horses. 


Militiaman: Apply to the Adjutant at each 
fort by letter, stating that you are a member 
of the National Guard, and would like to visit 
the fort. He will give you the necessary per- 
mit. Or, you can call at the fort and ask 
for the officer of the day, and he will facilitate 
you. 


A Private: The New York infantry regi- 
ments will probably go to camp every other 
year, as heretofore. It is the aim to have the 
coast artillery commands have service annually 
in the forts. It is probable that the best drilled 
and disciplined infantry regiment in New York 
State is the Seventh, but as to this there may 
be some difference of opinion. 

The mechanism of the service rifle is supposed 
to be understood by the enlisted men in the 
National Guard. They should be so familiar 
with it as to be able in the dark to dissemble 
and assemble the parts. A medical examina- 
tion is necessary for enlistment in the Army by 
a National Guardsman. The same examination 
is necessary for enlistment in the N. Y. Guard, 
in the case of a regular soldier seeking National 
Guard service. Service in the training station 
would probably be required until the individual 
had demonstrated his fitness. 
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HIS FIRST COMMAND | 


By FREDERICK FERDINAND MOORE 


When the transport steamed past Correg- 
idor Island into Manila Bay, Second Lieu- 
tenant Randall McKinstry paced nervously 
up and down the saloon deck. It was his 
first sight of the Philippines. Far ahead 
he could see the mountains of Luzon sil- 
houetted against the sky in the blue trop- 
ical haze. He felt a thrill of pride as he 
saw the little, white spots which he knew 
to be the vessels of the Asiatic fleet. Be- 
yond the “white wall-sided warships” he 
could see the houses of Cavite, and straight 
ahead was Manila, rising mirage-like out of 
the water, its steeples and domes floating in 
that same blue haze. Little Japanese fish- 
ing boats flitted about, laid over on their 
beam ends under the square sails. 

He saw the coasting schooners groaning 
and creaking with their bamboo sails—the 
quarantine launch lying in wait with the 
yellow flag and the customs launch with the 
boarding officer near by. Puffing tugs were 
hauling trains of cascoes. Filipinos were 
discharging cargoes from British steamers 
—a great black liner was cautiously turning 
her nose toward the open sea for Australia. 


McKinstry was entranced. The indefin- 
able mystery of the Orient was in every 
sound and sight. He began to realize he 
was about to take up the work for which 
the Government had been training him at 
West Point. The ink on his commission 
had not dried and his service uniform was 
painfully new. He was just beginning his 
military career as a cavalry officer in the 
United States Army. In army parlance he 
was a shave-tail. 

He thought of his four years at the 
academy and the struggles he had under- 
gone for this day. He remembered his plebe 
year, his difficulty in mathematics and the 
grind of drills and inspections and strict 
discipline and tiresome routine. 

He felt of the coat of arms on his collar 
and fingered the bronze buttons on his 
blouse. “It was worth it,” he said. “I am 
a lucky chap to get foreign service from 
the start instead of being buried alive in 
some Western post. An officer at last! Up 
in those hills there is a medal of honor and 
a promotion. McKinstry, old boy, you have 
your chance to show your mettle and you're 
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going to let the war department know that 
there is such a name on the muster roll as 
Randall McKinstry.” 

The transport dropped her anchor and 
the quarantine doctor clambered up the 
gangway. The officers abducted him and 
smuggled him into the smoking-room to 
get the news. McKinstry stood by the door 
while the senior officers fought for a place 
inside. 

“Fighting in Samar—Sixteenth in the 
field against the Pulajanes—trouble pop- 
ping in Cavite province—Datto Ali raising 
hell again in Mindanao” were some of the 
remarks McKinstry caught. 

Lieutenant Kerrigan of the Scouts, with 
whom McKinstry shared a stateroom, came 
out of the smoking-room smiling in en- 
thusiastic delight. 

“There are hot times ahead of us, Mr. 
McKinstry,” he said. “My scout company 
is in the thick of the fighting in Samar 
and I go right on board the Seward to join 
my command. All the regiments are short 


of officers and you will probably be ordered 
into the field as soon as you report to Divi- 
sion Headquarters.” 

McKinstry was not very fond of Kerri- 


gan. The latter had been an enlisted man 
in the army for fifteen years and had won 
his shoulder-straps for bravery in action in 
the Philippines. He had insisted during 
the voyage on telling the boy officer of his 
experiences in Cuba, the taking of Tien- 
tsin and battles in the jungles with Moros. 
McKinstry felt rather small in the pres- 
ence of this veteran, yet he thought his 
West Point training made him superior to 
this man who lacked the good breeding of 
an aristocrat, and who he considered was 
tainted by his service in the ranks. 

McKinstry smiled but made no reply, 
while the scout officer rushed to the state- 
room and packed his grip. Ten minutes 
later McKinstry was steaming up the Pasig 
River in a launch. He was landed at Fort 
Santiago, and in a flutter of excitement he 
strapped on his saber and walked up the 
road with as military a bearing as he could 
command with the sea-roll of a month on 
the Pacific in his legs. 

As he passed the bronzed sentry at the 
gate the soldier came to “present arms,” 
and McKinstry proudly saluted. Then he 
caught a gleam of amusement in the guard’s 
eye and perceived that the private recog- 
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nized him a newly made officer beginning 
his first tour of Philippine service. He 
wondered how long it would take under that 
burning sun to brown his white cheeks. 
He wished that he had an older uniform, 
that his campaign hat and leggings were 
not so perceptibly new, and that the nickel 
of his scabbard was not so dazzling in the 
sunlight. He directed his steps toward a 
dilapidated sign hanging over a mahogany 
door which indicated that within was the 
august presence of the Adjutant-General of 
the Philippines Division. He pushed the 
door open. The room was almost deserted 
except for a pair of duck trousers protrud- 
ing from behind a newspaper and com- 
fortably propped up on a desk. As he drew 
nearer he observed that a pair of feet were 
on the ends of the trousers and he imagined 
that this must be one of the clerks. 

“Ts the Adjutant-General in?’ he asked 
faintly. 

The paper was slowly lowered, revealing 
a man in a sleeveless undershirt who was 
smoking an enormous Manila cigar. 

“Right here, sir,” said the man. “That 
is, I am Major Snowden, Assistant Adju- 
tant-General, at your service, sir.” 

“T beg yeur pardon, sir,” said McKinstry, 
“but I thought you were one of the clerks.” 

“The devil you did, sir,” retorted Major 
Snowden, visibly impressed. He reached 
for his white blouse and put on a mountain- 
ous pipe-clayed helmet. “Well, what do you 
want, Lieutenant?” 

McKinstry clicked his heels together and 
assumed the normal rigidity of a cadet. 
His right hand went to his hat-brim: “Sir, 
Second Lieutenant Randall McKinstry, 
Second Cavalry, reports for duty.” 

“Report to your regimental commander,” 
drawled the Major in a mechanical tone of 
voice. 

McKinstry saluted again and performed 
a right-about-face. 

“Oh, say,” said the Major, relighting his 
cigar, “you’re just from the Point, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes, sir,” responded the Lieutenant, in 
a tone that almost conveyed the impression 
that he was ashamed of that fact. 

“Are they still having battery drill on the 
old north drill ground ?” 

“Yes, sir, the commandant is going 
to—-—” 

“That’s all,” said the Major. McKinstry 
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saluted again and walked out of the room. 
His face was red with mortification over 
his indiscretion in telling Major Snowden 
that he mistook him for a clerk, and his 
second blunder in volunteering information 
about West Point. He hurried down the 
road without knowing where he was going, 
when he was interrupted by some one call- 
ing: “Lieutenant! Oh, Lieutenant!” 

A young man in khaki trousers and a 
blue flannel shirt came after him with an 
envelope. 

“Are you Lieutenant McKinstry ?” 

“T am,” said the officer. “How did you 
know ?” 

The young fellow smiled and handed over 
the official envelope. “I knew that Mr. Mc- 
Kinstry was commissioned last month and 
would arrive on this transport, and. 
Well, Lieutenant, it isn’t hard to see that 
you’re new to the Philippines.” 

“Don’t you salute an officer?” asked Mc- 
Kinstry as he tore open the envelope with 
a show of ill feeling. 

“No, sir,” said the other, grinning. 
the chief clerk and a civilian.” 

McKinstry turned on his heel and walked 
away. “I am the star idiot,” he said. “My 
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coming to the Philippines is not such a dev- 
ilish big event as I imagined it would be.” 
In the envelope he found these orders: 


“HEADQUARTERS SECOND U. S. CAVALRY. CAMP 
STOTSENBERG, PAMPANGA, P. I.: 

“Upon reporting for duty at division head- 
quarters, Second Lieutenant Randall McKinstry, 
Second Cavalry, will proceed to Amadeo, Cavite, 
and take command of the detachment of ten men 
at that place, now under the command of Ser- 
geant George Price. 

“By order of 
“COLONEL EDGERTON. 

“Holtz, Captain and Adjutant Second Cav- 

alry, Adjutant. 


“An independent command!” exclaimed 
McKinstry. “Here is my chance to distin- 
guish myself. I haven’t the slightest idea 
where Amadeo is, but I’ll get there just as 
quickly as possible.” 

He took a caromatta and directed the 
driver to take him to the Army and Navy 
Club. From the steward of the club he 
learned that he would have to take a ferry- 
boat for Cavite and go by banca to Bacoor, 
and at the latter place he could be met by 
a couple of the soldiers of his detachment 
if he telephoned instructions to Amadeo. 
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McKinstry caught the ferry-boat and 
found two troopers at Bacoor waiting for 
him with a horse. 

By hard riding they reached Amadeo at 
sundown. McKinstry had made the jour- 
ney without speaking to the two men who 
had escorted him. They did not know his 
purpose in coming nor who he was, and 
when he dismounted one of them led his 
horse away and left him standing in the 
plaza of the little native village. 

The new commanding officer walked 
across the square where a quartet of pack 
mules were munching saccate. He found 
one of the packers asleep in the straw and 
woke him up by touching him with his foot. 

“Where is Sergeant Price?” he demanded. 

“Oh, he’s down in the church playing 
monte with the padre,’ and the packer 
turned over and went to sleep again. 

In the gathering darkness McKinstry 
could make out a bamboo cross on the gable 
of a house, which stood out against the sky 
in bold relief. In a few quick strides he 
crossed the intervening space, and drawing 
his saber rapped with it on the door. 

“Do you belong to the King’s Guards?” 
somebody roared inside. 

“No,” responded McKinstry, astonished 
at such a strange question. 

“Then get to hell out of here,” and a 
chorus of laughter followed this sally. 

McKinstry pushed the door open and 
walked into the strangest place he had ever 
seen. A half-dozen soldiers were gathered 
about a table, at the opposite ends of which 
were seated a black-garbed Spanish priest 
and a gray-haired cavalry sergeant. Each 
had a huge pile of Mexican dollars before 
him and the old soldier was laying out a 
Spanish deck of cards in the parallel rows 
of the game of monte. Beyond the halo of 
light from the cocoanut-oil lamp McKinstry 
could see a primitive altar, and on the walls 
were a dozen cheap chromos illustrating 
the Way of the Cross. A few white-clad 
natives were mingled with the soldiers, 
watching the game with great interest. 

No one paid any attention to the entrance 
of the officer. He stood for a minute and 
surveyed the group, and then called in a 
drill-ground voice: “Sergeant Price!” 

Everybody turned at the sound of his 
voice and the old Sergeant arose and came 
forward, saluting respectfully. “I am 
Sergeant Price, sir,” he said. 
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“T am your commanding officer,” said 
McKinstry. “Why don’t you bring the men 
to attention ?” 

The Sergeant turned and bawled “Atten- 
tion!” to the group of soldiers, who had not 
recognized an officer in the dim light. A 
half-dozen pairs of heels clicked together, 
shirt collars were furtively buttoned and 
belts tightened. 

McKinstry stood silent a minute, as if 
undecided as to what to do next. 

“Could I see your orders, sir?’ suggested 
the Sergeant. The officer detected a cold- 


NO ONE PAID ANY ATTENTION TO 


“No tents?” queried McKinstry. 

“Yes, sir—the men have their shelter 
tents and we have one Sibley tent.” 

“Pitch them in the center of the square 
at once. Put the Sibley at the end of the 
line for me. Where is the picket line?” 

“We keep the horses in the schoolhouse 
—it is the next building.” 

“Establish the picket line the regulation 
distance in front of the tents. Have you 
the latest army regulations with you?” 

“T think it is in the field desk, sir”’ The 
tone was getting colder. 

“Get it cut. You evidently have not been 
reading it. Report to me here.” 

McKinstry went to the table and sat 
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ness in his tone, and mentally remarked 
that detached duty had made discipline 
rather lax in the camp. 

He passed the envelope containing the 
orders over to Sergeant Price in a “if-you- 
can’t-take-my-word-for-it” style, and the 
veteran stepped to the lamp and read the 
paper. 

“Where is the camp?’ the Lieutenant 
asked as he took back the envelope. 

“We sleep in the church with our blan- 
kets, sir,” said the “non-com,” waving his 
hand toward a dark corner of the room. 
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down. The cards and money had disap- 
peared in some magic manner. The natives 
had stolen out one by one, and when Ser- 
geant Price ordered the soldiers to move 
into the plaza they worked silently for a 
few minutes and the evacuation of the 
church was complete. 

McKinstry could hear the driving of tent- 
pegs outside, and at intervals a subdued 
order. Then the horses were led out of the 
school and he knew they were being pick- 
eted. 

“What is the matter with you fellows— 
gone loco?” asked a harsh voice, in which 
McKinstry recognized the packer he had 
awakened in the straw. 
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“Our commanding officer has just arrived 
from West Point,” was the reply in a guard- 
ed whisper. McKinstry thought he would 
try and remember the latter voice. 

“Oho!” said the packer, “a shave-tail, 
eh? I can see hell popping for you fellows.” 
McKinstry thought it would also pop for 
the packer. 

He heard the gossips move away. A 
vague feeling came over him that he was a 
trifle out of place, and he was inclined to 
believe he felt lonesome, but he consoled 
himself with the thought that the lonesome- 
ness was not so remarkable, considering the 
fact that he had been on a transport for a 
month with a jolly crowd. He admitted to 
himself that his surroundings were strange 
and novel, but felt sure that getting under 
canvas again would dispel his touch of 
homesickness. 

“Tt reminds me of my first sight of the 
Point,” he mused, “but I was new to the 
Army then. This will be easy in a day or 
two.” 

Still, he was not satisfied with himself. 
His experience at Division Headquarters 
rankled him and he was not quite sure he 
had created a good impression upon his men 
when he assumed command. He had sup- 
posed their sleeping in the church and 
stabling the horses in the school was due to 
laziness on the part of the men, or that the 
Sergeant wished to be easy with them. He 
decided it would be better to handle them 
on a strict military basis, show them he ex- 
pected strict attention to details and would 
brook no slip-shod performance of duties— 
in fact, bring them at once to the realiza- 
tion that he was in command and must be 
obeyed. 

Sergeant Price came in and saluted. 

“Sir, camp has been made and the quar- 
ters are ready for the commanding officer.” 

McKinstry thought the sergeant might 
have been a shade less formal. He followed 
him out into the darkness and saw the tiny 
rays of light sifting through the almost un- 
serviceable Sibley tent which stood at the 
end of the line of tiny shelters. A tar- 
paulin was laid out on the ground with a 
blanket, a candle was burning on a box 
upon which there was lying a blue-bound 
copy of army regulations. A battered field- 
desk was on a bale of hay with a box before 
it for a seat. 

Sergeant Price stood at attention await- 
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ing further orders. McKinstry was about 
to dismiss him when he suddenly remem- 
bered he had eaten nothing since breakfast 
on the transport. 

“Has the cook anything to eat?’ he 
asked. 

“Hard bread and coffee, sir. We have 
been waiting for government rations for a 
week.” 

“Government rations? Why are you so 
careful to designate them as government 
rations? Have you any that are not pro- 
vided by the government ?” 

“Yes, sir—but not provided by regula- 
tions.” 

McKinstry knew the reply was intended 
to be sarcastic, but the face of the trooper 
was devoid of expression and his eyes stared 
straight to the front. 

“What have you in addition to your gov- 
ernment rations ?” 

“Chickens and eggs, sir.” 

“Bring me something to eat.” 

“Regulation rations, sir?’ The eyes 
dropped to the book by the candle. Mc- 
Kinstry hesitated before replying. “Regu- 
lation rations,” he said faintly. 

Sergeant Price came back with the cook’s 
assistant, the latter bearing a tin plate full 
of hardtack and a black tin cup full of 
coffee. It was “government straight” with 
a vengeance and without sugar or milk. 

The cook was wearing an apron made 
from a flour sack, which looked as if it had 
never done apron duty before. He carried 
the plate aloft after the style of a painfully 
proper hotel waiter, and McKinstry thought 
he had a smile gripped between his teeth. 
The officer dismissed him at once. 

McKinstry concluded he was being made 
to feel his inexperience in the army and 
decided to retaliate with stern measures and 
show his men he was not to be trifled with. 

“What time do taps go, Sergeant?” 

“We have not had any calls, sir, since 
taking station here.” 

“No calls!” exclaimed McKinstry through 
a mouthful of hardtack. “Have you a trum- 
peter ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have him sound ‘Call to arms’ at once. 
Call the roll and tell the men that first call 
will go at daylight, mess call at seven, 
stables at seven-thirty and we will have a 
general inspection in heavy marching order 
at nine.” 
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The Sergeant went out and the quick 
notes of “Call to arms” shattered the silence 
of the barrio. The men fell in under arms 
and McKinstry could hear Sergeant Price 
calling the roll and then snapping out the 
orders. 

“Sir, the detachment is present and ac- 
counted for,” he reported as McKinstry 
came up to him and stood before the line. 
“Does the commanding officer wish me to 
read the regimental orders ?” 

McKinstry remembered then that so far 
as the men were concerned, Sergeant Price 
was their commanding officer. A corporal 
brought the candle from McKinstry’s tent 
and Sergeant Price read the orders. 

“Sergeant,” began McKinstry, “why did 
you quarter your men in a church and 
stable your horses in a school in violation of 
army regulations? Do you think you have 
maintained military discipline by neglect- 
ing to have the proper calls sounded at 
proper intervals ?” 

Price did not answer at once, but moved 
over to the officer and lowered his voice so 
the men could not hear. “The commanding 
officer would prefer to hear my report on 
those matters in his tent,” he said in a 


tolerant, fatherly way without any ill feel- 


ing or insubordination in his voice. Me- 
Kinstry felt the hot angry blood in his face 
and then felt that he should heed the warn- 
ing. 

“Dismiss the troops,” he said, glad that it 
was dark. 

He went back to his tent and knew he 
was beaten. Sergeant Price took some pa- 
pers from the desk and read’them quietly. 
Among them were these orders: 

“The detachment will be quartered in the 
church at Amadeo and the horses and pack 
animals kept in the school, and no tents are 
to be pitched. These precautions will be 
observed to prevent the natives of the sur- 
rounding country from discovering the pres- 
ence of troops. The men are to become 
friendly with the natives and learn all they 
can regarding the movements and hiding 
places of the ladrones. The men detailed 
for this duty have been selected on account 
of their experience and their general good 
character and are expected to be able to 
guard the town, protect themselves and the 
natives from the bandits, and conduct them- 
selves in a manner creditable to the service. 
Should the commissary department deem it 
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impracticable to transport supplies to 
Amadeo, Sergeant Price is authorized to 
draw upon the Presidente of the town for 
such native rations as the country affords. 
Arrangements have been made by which 
the civil authorities will pay the expenses 
so incurred.” 

McKinstry was staring at the regulations 
when Sergeant Price finished reading. He 
observed that the old trooper tried to make 
the orders sound commonplace and suffered 
probably great mental torture in forcing 
the humiliation upon him. He felt that he 
was only a boy in the uniform of an officer 
as the Sergeant folded up the papers and 
thrust them back into the desk. 

“You could have told me those things be- 
fore the troop, couldn’t you, Sergeant, in- 
stead of bringing me here and reading 
them ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Put the regulations away, Sergeant.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How long have you been in the Army, 
Sergeant ?” 

“Twenty-seven years, sir. I joined ‘K’ 
troop of the Second when your father joined 
‘K? from the Point. That was at Missoula. 
Then your mother came to the post by stage 
and I was one of the escort. I was with 
your father in Rocky Cafion when he was 
killed. You were born the same day, and 
when we got back to the post I held you up 
to the ambulance and drew back the blan- 
kets so you could see him, the same as he 
asked me to before he went.” 

He looked at McKinstry. The boy’s jaw 
was firmly set and his eyes were filled with 
tears. 

“T’ll send you up some roast chicken,” he 
went on, “and I have a can of condensed 
milk I stole from ‘G’ troop’s kitchen before 
we left the post. I have a cook here in 
town who can make fine rice and curry. 
You must be tired and hungry after the 
transport, but we can fix you up.” 

McKinstry motioned him to wait, and 
then blew out the candle. 

“I don’t want you to see the straps,” he 
said, gripping the Sergeant’s hand, “but I 
am Captain McKinstry’s son and I have 
been in West Point four years. You knew 
me and mine before I knew there was an 
army, and there are only three things in 
this world I care for—my mother, you, and 
my combaice I don’t think rank will 
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prevent me from being square with all 
three. As an officer I am not supposed to 
talk this way to you, but as a boy to a man 
I can tell you I have been an idiot to-day. 
The next time you catch me at it you can 
make it a personal matter.” 

“T won’t need to, sir,” said the Sergeant 
as he struck a match and lit the candle. 
“Will the commanding officer have milk in 
his coffee, sir?” 

He would. 

After the troop broke camp and moved 
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back into the church and the horses were 
tied in the school, Lieutenant McKinstry, 
commanding officer, and Sergeant Price, 
second in command, smoked and talked 
until far into the night. 

“T can’t understand it,” said the pack 
master to the cook; “it gets me. That’s 
the funniest stunt I ever seen since the 
devil was a lance-corporal.” 

“There ain’t none of us as do,” said the 
cook. 

And they never did understand. 


A DIFFERENCE IN TELEPATHY 


My love this night reposes 
Below the breath of roses, 

And, in her hammock lying, 
Her thoughts to me are flying: 
They ’light, and, softly sinking 
To where I do my thinking, 
They glide with easy paces 

To all the holy places 

My heart has kept for treasure 
No Midas e’er could measure. 


I would that mine were gifted 
And, like sweet pollen wafted 
To be on stigma grafted, 
Could reach her bosom tender, 
As tokens from the sender! 
But, oh! my thoughts are weighted— 
With too much love they’re freighted; 
And, while they slowly travel, 
Half-grating on the gravel, 
I fear, at last she dozes 
Below the breath of roses! 
—Charles Woodward Hutson. 












Concluding instalment of Colonel Emerson’s 
@ war correspondent in 


General Stoessel’s order was worded as 
follows: 


“Order of the Day, Number 663: On the 
15th (new style 28th) there arrived from Chefoo 
in a little boat two correspondents of foreign 
newspapers—one American and one French- 
man. As their boat appeared to be in distress 
and there was no one with them, they were 
suffered to land without having obtained the 
required authorization of the Commandant of 
the Fortress, General Smyrnoff, and without 
careful scrutiny of their papers. They gave 
their names as Edwin Edwinovitch Emerson 
and Marcel Smet Van Lerberghe, and admitted 
that they had seen military service, one (Hmer- 
son) as a colonel of volunteer cavalry in South 
America, now honorably retired, the other as 
@ lieutenant of infantry in the French army, 
now with the reserves. They carried official 
passports from their respective countries, prop- 
erly viséed by our Embassies at Washington 
and Paris. Colonel Emerson’s passport showed 
endorsements of a Japanese consular officer of 
New York, and of our General Staff at Liaoyang 
and again at Mukden. In addition to this, 
Colonel Emerson carried personal letters of 
introduction from Count Cassini at Washing- 
ton and from Captain Eddrikhine of our Gen- 
eral Staff, now stationed at Shannaikwan. But 
neither correspondent had any official paper of 
authorization from our General Staff permitting 
him to serve as an accredited war correspondent 
with our forces. 

“They came to Port Arthur, they said, to 
see with their own eyes whether we are already 
eating dirt, as some of their newspapers at 
home assert, or whether we are living a life of 
wine, women and song, as has been related 
by another American newspaper. After having 
examined these gentlemen personally, I issued 
orders to the Chief of Staff to have them kept 
under his supervision for forty-eight hours, to 
take note of their papers and of their actions 
while within the fortress—after which, at his 
discretion, they shall be removed from Port 
Arthur, since they have no valid authorization 
to remain here. In every other respect they 
were to be hospitably entertained. 

“Orders are herewith issued to the authori- 
tics of the port under no circumstances for the 
future to allow persons to come within the 
fortress without specific authorization from the 
Commandant of the Fortress, or, it goes with- 
out saying, an equally valid permission from 
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vivid pen-picture of the personal adventures of 


myself. No such authorization shall be given 
without previous examination of the papers and 
effects of persons who may arrive at this port 
in the future. I request the Commandant of 
the Fortress to take the proper steps for giving 
effect to this order. 


“Commander of the outer fortifications of Kwan- 
tung, General Aide-de-Camp STOESSEL.”’ 


I asked to see General Stoessel, but my 
request was refused. They said he had 
ridden to some outer fortifications. 

Marcel insisted on writing a formal pro- 
test against this order and got me to add 
my signature to his. Then we packed up 
our belongings. Our new-found friends, 
Col. Reiss, Capt. Maltchenko and Lieut. 
Kolesnikoff, accompanied us down to the 
water front. 

Our boat was found to be full of water, 
for the ignorant Russian spies, in their 
anxiety to find something incriminating 
against us, had ripped open all the inner 
planks of the boat. The boat was leaking 
so badly that it was plain as day that we 
could never reach the outer harbor without 
being swamped. So our case was reported 
to the harbor police, and presently they 
provided a good two-masted junk which 
they had commandeered from the Chinese 
fishermen living in Pigeon Bay. With the 
junk came three Chinamen—the native 
owner of the vessel and two sailors. 

A Russian steam-tender took the junk in 
tow, which in turn towed our half-sunken 
lifeboat, and we were invited to step on 
the tender, which was under the command 
of a naval lieutenant. Our Russian friends 
embraced us for a last time and said good- 
by. 

Thus we steamed out of the inner basin 
into the outer bay, through the formidable 
war fleet, through the sunken blockers be- 
tween Tiger’s Tail and Golden Hill and out 
in the open, skirting along the coast line 
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until we had run past where the Peresviet 
lay at anchor in the open roadstead. They 
hailed us from her bridge as we passed. 

When we got around the Point a heavy 
sea was running. We ran to almost the 
exact spot where we had been picked up 
originally. To transfer us from the tender 
to the junk proved a very difficult and dan- 
gerous undertaking—dangerous to life and 
limb, for the two vessels were heaving and 
surging up against one another in a way 
that made it seem almost certain that our 
legs would be broken. I made the leap 
from the tender into the junk, at a favor- 
able moment, when the decks of both craft 
hung even with one another for a brief in- 
stant. Marcel, who drew back several times 
at the wrong moment, finally had to be 
flung bodily into the junk by two of the 
Russian sailors who had seized him by the 
arms, 

As soon as we were safely in the junk 
the tow line was cast off, the Russian ten- 
der steamed back to Port Arthur, while our 
Chinese sailors hoisted sail and asked us in 
sign language where they should sail to. 

I pointed out to the open sea, but the 
Chinese skipper drew his finger across his 
throat as if to say that the Japanese would 
surely catch us and cut our throats. So I 
pointed along the shore instead, and the 
skipper set his course accordingly, keeping 
about three miles from the coast line, bear- 
ing eastward past Pigeon Bay. 

Toward nightfall we must have been 
nearly even with Louisa Bay, which we 
knew to be already in possession of the 
Japanese. There were some island rocks 
here, similar to the rocky islands of the 
Miatao group. 

Suddenly a torpedo-boat emerged from 
behind one of them and rapidly bore down 
upon us. She flew the Japanese war flag. 

I motioned to our Chinese sailors to run 
up my American flag to the mast top. By 
the time they got it up the torpedo-boat 
was nearly upon us. 

She ran close to us, with one of her upper 
swivel guns swinging in our direction. I 
pointed to our American flag. 

Through a speaking-trumpet the Japa- 
nese commander shouted: “No use. No 
use. You my prisoners.” So we hauled 
down our colors. 

We were taken on board the torpedo-boat, 
our lifeboat was detached from the junk 
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and taken in tow, a couple of Japanese 
sailors armed with cutlasses and revolvers 
were put into the junk, and we were taken 
for a several miles’ run into a bay where 
a small Japanese cruiser lay at anchor. 

The tcrpedo-boat ran alongside her, and 
we went aboard. She proved to be the 
Akagi. The commander, a courteous naval 
officer who spoke excellent English, received 
us in his cabin and invited us to share his 
supper. He excused himself for the ne- 
cessity of having to search our belongings. 

After supper the captain of the Akagi 
unbent perceptibly. We had noticed how 
he as well as his fellow officers looked 
haggard and worn in comparison to the 
rather debonair Russian officers whom we 
had left behind us in Port Arthur. 

“The incessant strain of this everlasting 
blockade,” said the Japanese captain, “is 
breaking down our men. Never for one 
moment can I let my men relax their vigi- 
lance. The punishments for sleeping while 
on duty have had to become increasingly 
severe. I hate to punish my men for giving 
way to this strain, but I have to do it. 
Not once, since the beginning of the war, 
have we had an easy night or could we be 
free from care. If the Russians would only 
do something—break out again or send a 
relief fleet-—if only to bring some variety 
into this anxious routine of waiting and 
ever waiting for something that does not 
happen. There is not a man in our entire 
blockading fleet, I think, who will not hail 
the coming of the long-expected Baltic 
Fleet with joy.” 

That night we slept on the Japanese 
cruiser in hammocks slung on her quarter- 
deck. 

Next morning, after breakfast, we were 
sent ashore in a boat, with a marine guard 
of three men. On the shore we were joined 
by the three Chinamen of our junk, who 
were made to carry our belongings. 

Thus we were marched inland, past the 
encampment and outposts of the Japanese 
Naval Brigade, which occupied Louisa Bay, 
until after an hour’s march we came upon 
an outpost of gendarmes, where the lines 
of the Third Army began. 

Here, in a Chinese house, a Major of 
Gendarmes was in charge. “His name was 
S. Saito. He spoke only a few words of 
English, but he invited us to eat and drink 
with him. In the meanwhile he discharged 
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our marine guard and summoned three 
mounted gendarmes to take charge of us. 
A Russian deserter had just been brought 
to him. After the meal we were marched 
further inland, in the rear of the Japanese 
siege lines, stretching over all the neighbor- 
ing hills and slopes and in the rear of the 
great batteries of mortar guns, some of 
which were busily firing. 

In every direction there was military 
activity, while the Chinese of the villages 
were busily engaged gathering salt from the 
saline flats or helping to build roads for 
the army. 

At last, after an all-day march, we drew 
up in a village where there was a former 
railway bridge and a disused station build- 
ing of brick—now the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Nogi. 

The first officer to receive us was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel K. Yamaoka, of General 
Nogi’s staff, who had served in St. Peters- 
burg as a military attaché, where he had 
learned some French and German, as well 
as Russian. He was presently joined by 
one Major Miki Yamaguchi, a reserve offi- 
cer, who was a professor of English at the 
University of Tokyo in civil life, having 
graduated from Wabash College, in Indi- 
ana, some years before the war broke out. 

Together these officers questioned us 
closely concerning our experiences in Port 
Arthur. When they found they could get 
no military information out of us, they put 
our poor Chinese sailors through a severe 
ordeal of questions. 

While they were thus engaged I caught 
a glimpse of Villiers, the well-known war 
correspondent of the London Illustrated 
News, and of Lieutenant Fortescue, of the 
American Army, impatiently walking up 
and down outside, but though I asked to 
speak to them the Japanese officers would 
not let me. 

At last General Nogi, in a dark uniform 
and top boots, with a star on his breast, 
came out of his headquarters, and we were 
presented to him. He asked a few brief 
questions, and then mounting a handsome 
charger which an orderly led up, rode away, 
accompanied by an adjutant. 

Presently Lieutenant-Colonel Yamaoka 
had supper laid in his tent, and invited us 
to sup with him and Major Yamaguchi. 
Especially for our benefit, apparently, a 
great variety of drinks was served, ranging 
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all the way from Japanese beer and hot 
sake to vodka, rum and Scotch whisky. 

Marcel whispered to me, “They are trying 
to get us drunk, but they don’t know us.” 

During the long-protracted supper Mar- 
cel, for one, certainly was never in better 
vein. He was full of witty sallies, good 
stories and laughter, and he led the Japa- 
nese officers on and on, but they never got 
any information out of us but toasts and 
drinking songs, though they made us sit up 
all night with them. 

Finally Major Yamaguchi became so 
agreeable that he invited me to join General 
Nogi’s Third Army as a correspondent. pro- 
vided I could get a new permission from 
Tokyo, and then and there he despatched 
a telegram to the General Staff in Tokyo 
applying for such permission. 

In the morning General Nogi came and 
glanced into our tent and looked in silent 
disapproval at all the empty bottles and his 
two staff officers very much the worse for 
wear. 

Poor Yamaoka! Long afterward, after 
arranging all the details for the final capit- 
ulation of Port Arthur with General Reiss 
and our friend Captain Maltchenko, and 
getting promoted to a colonelcy therefor, 
he lost both his eyes during the battle of 
Mukden. When I last saw him he was 
lying in a Japanese military hospital with 
a bandage over his head, totally blind. 

This time General Nogi said a few severe 
words to him. The next we knew both 
officers were expressing their regrets that 
they had to say good-by to us, for General 
Nogi had decreed, so they said, that we 
should be sent to Japan as military pris- 
oners. 

So we shook hands with them, and accom- 
panied by our Chinese sailors, still carrying 
our bundles for us, and escorted by three 
Japanese gendarmes on horseback, we once 
more set our faces toward the coast of 
Louisa Bay. 

After marching all morning and fore- 
noon we stopped again for a rest at Major 
Saito’s last outpost, but the genial Major 
had ridden away with a patrol to take 
charge of some Russian deserters from Port 
Arthur who had stolen into the Japanese 
lines overnight. 

So we were marched on down to Louisa 
Bay. There, at nightfall, we were placed 
on a gunboat commanded by a Lieutenant 
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Watanabe, who, late that night, took us all 
the way around Port Arthur to Talienwan 
Bay on the other side, until we steamed 
into the port of Dalny, now called Tarien. 

It was broad daylight before we got to 
Talienwan. There lay the major part of 
Togo’s war fleet. After lying in the bay 
for a few hours we were transshipped to 
a troop ship, formerly a passenger steamer 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisa Line, on board 
which we were locked into a lower cabin, 
large enough for two. 

Outside of our locked cabin door a sentry 
was posted. Our one porthole was screwed 
tight, and the glass of it had been painted 
black on the outside so as to make it im- 
possible for us to look out. 

Almost as soon as we had been lodged 
in this floating prison the transport started. 

Three times a day meals were served to 
us—of a good, substantial order, and they 
also served us with Japanese cigarettes—as 
many as we wanted. After supper, for one- 
half hour after dark, we were allowed to 
walk on deck, followed in all our steps by 
a guard with fixed bayonet. 

Thus we sailed for three days and three 
nights. 

Though we were locked up in our state- 
room and our porthole was darkened, we 
knew that we had come to anchor one night 
while underway to Japan, and we judged 
our stopping place to have been at the 
Elliot Islands, one of Admiral Togo’s naval 
bases. 

On the fourth morning our ship slowed 
down, and we heard our guards outside our 
door repeat the name Sasebo. Then we 
knew that we were due to arrive at Sasebo, 
the most important military base of the 
Japanese Navy throughout the war with 
Russia. 

This was the mysterious “certain place” 
from which and to which the nameless 
Japanese warships mentioned in the official 
despatches of Admirals Togo and Kami- 
mura were known to sail. 

Notwithstanding the transparency of this 
open secret the Japanese Admiralty all 
through the war had never once relaxed its 
jealous vigilance over the secrecy of Sasebo. 
To all intents and purposes it was a for- 
bidden city for foreigners. One or two 
military attachés had been allowed to visit 
Sasebo under exceptional safeguards, but 
all other foreign visitors were discouraged. 


One American naval attaché, Lieutenant 
Gillis, had told me many months before this 
that he had gained access to Sasebo by 
carrying an official despatch from his diplo- 
matic chief, Commander Marsh, to Admiral 
Sameshima, who was stationed at Sasebo. 
Due notice of his errand had been given 
to the Japanese authorities, and he was 
directed by them to arrive at a fixed hour 
on a certain day. 

At the little railway station of Haiki, 
just before reaching Sasebo, the American 
lieutenant was interrogated by a policeman, 
who carefully noted down his name, age, 
nationality, destination and purpose in 
traveling. 

Alighting at Sasebo station Gillis found 
himself surrounded by several policemen in 
uniform and plain clothes, one of whom 
handed him a printed document which said: 

“The port and city of Sasebo are under 
martial law. Travelers are forbid to photo- 
graph, sketch or make written observations 
of land or water scenery. State your full 
name, ycur rank, your occupation, your age, 
your nationality, home residence, place of 
departure, destination and object of travel- 
ing.” 

Having fulfilled all these requirements 
Lieutenant Gillis was conveyed in a covered 
jinriksha under police escort from the sta- 
tion to the Admiralty Building. As he 
peered out from under the hood of his 
kuruma he found that there was not a 
fighting ship in the harbor, that the docks 
were empty, and that all other evidences of 
naval activity at the post had been carefully 
removed or screened. Immediately after 
his official reception, Lieutenant Gillis was 
hurried off on the next outgoing train. His 
request to be permitted to visit one of the 
military transports in the harbor was curtly 
refused. 

This was the port we were sailing into. 
The secrecy concerning it so stimulated 
Marcel’s curiosity that he employed almost 
superhuman efforts to open our locked port- 
hole and actually succeeded in prying open 
the cover. Unknown to our guards we 
stuck our heads out of the port. 

What we saw was an unusually pretty 
Japanese harbor landscape, shimmering red 
and gold in the dying colors of autumn, 
and appearing delightfully attractive after 
the bare rocks and hills of barren Port 
Arthur and Quantung. 
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Presently steps approached in the corri- 
dor behind us and Marcel hurriedly closed 
our porthole. Our cabin door was unlocked, 
and a Japanese naval officer presented him- 
self who spoke excellent French. 

He introduced himself as Lieutenant 
Kimura, aid to Admiral Sameshima, and he 
explained incidentally that he had learned 
French while studying as a foreign student 
at the Ecole Navale in France. 

Lieutenant Kimura begged us to follow 
him. As we reached the deck we found that 
the gangplank down the side of the ship 
had been covered with canvas so that we 
could not see a thing of the harbor. We 
were conducted into a launch which was 
likewise covered and hooded over in such 
a manner that one could not look outside. 

After a swift run across the harbor we 
were landed at some steps and a passage- 
way, covered with awnings like the 
pavilions leading across the sidewalk to 
church doors at stylish weddings at home. 
Having been conducted through this cov- 
ered passageway we were ushered into 
closely covered jinrikshas and rapidly trun- 
dled away along some crooked streets, 
through a garden or courtyard till the 
kuruma runners came to a stop in front 
of some large building. 

Here we were blindfolded and led up 
some steps and into a compartment, where 
the bandage around our eyes was removed. 

We found ourselves in a large room fur- 
nished with two foreign beds, a washstand, 
a chest of drawers, a large table covered 
with green baize and three chairs. The 
single window of the room was barred, and 
had been boarded up in such a manner that 
it cut off all view outside, though admit- 
ting light and air from above. 

Here we were invited to sit down, and 
a young fellow in a schoolboy’s uniform was 
presented to us by Lieutenant Kimura as 
our personal servant. The young man 
spoke only Japanese, but Lieutenant Ki- 
mura said his orders were to keep our room 
clean, to bring us our meals and to attend 
to our personal wants. Whenever we 
wanted him, or desired anything in particu- 
lar, we were to notify the sailors who did 
sentry duty in the hall outside. 

We were expressly forbidden to com- 
municate or to try to communicate with 
any other inmates of the house except our 
servant or the sentries, who would notify 
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the officer of the guard, who in turn would 
notify the Admiral of the post, and if we 
wished to write any letters we would have 
to submit them opened, reddy for scrutiny 
by the naval censor attached to the Port 
Admiral’s staff. 

Having thus explained our situation to 
us Lieutenant Kimura made ready to with- 
draw. 

We asked him to tell us where we were, 
but he said his orders were not to tell us. 
Then we asked him if we were prisoners of 
war, or civil prisoners, and, if the latter, 
whether we were not entitled to protection 
on the part of our legations, or at least to 
some judicial examination and trial. 

“You are not prisoners,” said Lieutenant 
Kimura, “but you are merely detained at 
this naval station as blockade-runners pend- 
ing official investigation on the part of our 
Admiralty in Tokyo. You will be given the 
benefit of a thorough examination to-mor- 
row.” 

With that he bowed himself out; the door 
was locked behind him, and we found our- 
selves alone—prisoners in fact, if not in 
name. 

Long before this I had learned to appreci- 
ate the gay and cheerful spirit of my 
French companion, but never more than 
during the dreary time of our joint con- 
finement within the narrow walls of that 
room. 

During all the weeks that followed Mar- 
cel, in his daily and hourly intercourse with 
me, never lost one whit of his good humor, 
his charming courtesy of speech and man- 
ner or of his sparkling French gaiety. In 
short, it was almost a pleasure to find my- 
self a prisoner with such a companion. 

While Marcel was so pleasant with me, 
his manner toward our Japanese guards 
was the very reverse. Morning, noon and 
night he was finding violent fault with our 
native servant, with the sailor sentries in 
our corridor, with the officers of the guard, 
and with the naval surgeons who occasion- 
ally inspected our quarters. Lieutenant 
Kimura, the Admiral’s aide, who was kind 
enough to pay us a daily visit, much to his 
disgust became the regular recipient of 
Marcel’s constant complaints and protests 
against the treatment accorded to us. 

As a matter of fact, our treatment on 
the part of the Japanese naval officers and 
sailors was very considerate and courteous, 
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nor was there anything in their dealings 
with us that one could in reason complain 
of, excepting, perhaps, their undue inquisi- 
tiveness and curiosity about our foreign 
ways. 

On the day after our first arrival at 
Sasebo each of us was taken singly to a 
large room downstairs, where we were ex- 
amined at length by some officers seated 
around a large table covered with green 
baize. 

My examination was conducted in Eng- 
lish, of course, and every word I said was 
taken down in writing. The English-speak- 
ing officer who questioned me went into 
very minute details as to my school and 
college record, my military record while in 
our service, my various employments in 
civil life, and all my movements and exact 
itinerary since leaving America. 

As a result my examination lasted 
through the better part of that day, and 
was not finished until late in the evening. 

A full report of our examination, so we 
were told, was to be sent to the Ministry 
of Marine in Tokyo, which would in due 
time give its decision what was to be done 
with us. 

In the meanwhile we lived as best we 
could in our place of confinement. 

Through the courtesy of the Port Ad- 
miral and of his aide, we were furnished 
with a plentiful supply of cigarettes, and 
both at luncheon and at dinner we were 
served with wine or beer. This, so I 
learned later, was against the regulations 
governing prisoners of war, and was 
brought about only through a voluntary 
donation from the Japanese Naval Club at 
Sasebo. 

We were likewise furnished with plenty 
of writing material, though everything we 
wrote had to be submitted to the scrutiny 
of the Naval Censor. Lieutenant Kimura 
also was good enough to bring us several 
armfuls of French and English books 
taken off various foreign blockade-runners 
that had been declared confiscated by the 
Japanese Prize Court at Sasebo. 

Every morning our guards, armed with 
cutlass and revolver, took us downstairs to 
the laundry and solemnly stood over us 
while we were doused into a huge caldron 
full of hot water. 

Once a day, too, we were put through the 
motions of a half hour’s walk in the court- 
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yard, followed in every step by our smiling 
brown guards, while sentries with fixed 
bayonets marched up and down the wall 
above us. 

At all other times of the day we were 
freely visited by the young ensigns, lieu- 
tenants and some of the warrant officers 
who were quartered at the Torpedo Station 
where we were confined. Those of them 
who spoke English tried to entertain us in 
various ways, and eagerly discussed with 
us the latest developments of the campaign 
as reported in their daily newspapers, which 
they were always glad to translate to us. 

The friendlier they tried to be the more 
exasperated against them and against all 
things Japanese became my French com- 
panion. 

Even Lieutenant Kimura, who, thanks to 
his French schooling, cherished an inordi- 
nate admiration for all things French, con- 
fessed to me that he could never have be- 
lieved that a Frenchman could be so rude. 

The fact was that Marcel was growing 
ill, though none of us knew it. One day 
when he was specially cross and peevish 
with the officer of the guard, the latter mis- 
understood Marcel’s complaints to mean a 
request for a doctor, and accordingly a sur- 
geon was summoned. 

The surgeon promptly ordered Marcel to 
be removed to the naval hospital, and pres- 
ently he was taken away in a covered jin- 
riksha. 

In his solitary ward at the hospital Mar- 
cel called for me so incessantly that the 
Japanese naval authorities in the kindness 
of their hearts consented to issue a special 
dispensation permitting me to visit my sick 
companion once a day. Most of the time 
I found him more or less out of his head 
with fever. 

It soon developed that Marcel had 
typhoid fever, believed to be the result of 
drinking the infected water of Port Arthur. 

Within a week I, too, was taken with 
fever, and had to be removed to the naval 
hospital. 

By the time they came to fetch me I was 
delirious, and had to be carried through the 
streets strapped on a stretcher. 

After this Marcel and I occupied the 
some detached ward in the hospital, lying in 
comfortable beds and receiving the best of 
modern medical treatment and hospital at- 
tendance. 
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The chief surgeon at the hospital, a Rear- 
Admiral in rank, was Dr. Tozuka, a thor- 
oughly competent and advanced physician 
who had spent years of study at some of 
the best clinics in Europe. He spoke ex- 
cellent English as well as French, and was 
able to deal with us foreigners as if we were 
native patients. 

Of these the hospital was full. Most of 
them were cases of wounds from shell frag- 
ments or shock incurred during the naval 
engagements of August 10th and after. 

Besides the Japanese patients, who filled 
the general ward and main building, there 
were several hundred Russian patients, the 
majority of whom were more or less dam- 
aged survivors of the Rurik, sunk by Ad- 
miral Kamimura in his great fight with the 
Vladivostok Squadron. 

All of them, like ourselves, were dressed 
in white hospital kimonos and were at- 
tended by volunteer nurses—the wives and 
daughters of Japanese naval officers serving 
under Togo and Kamimura. 

The convalescents were allowed to walk 
in the charming hospital garden, donated 
to the Japanese medical service by Dr. 
Senn, of Chicago, and here we, too, during 
our convalescence several weeks later, were 
permitted to walk and talk with our fellow 
patients and prisoners. 

Marcel was nearly quite well and I was 
rapidly recovering, when Lieutenant Ki- 
mura one day came to visit us and an- 
nounced that the Admiralty at Tokyo had 
ordered our release. 

Dr. Tozuka said that Marcel might leave 
the hospital in two days, if all went well, 
but that I would not be well enough to 
warrant my dismissal as a typhus patient 
for a week or fortnight to come. 

Marcel offered to stay with me until I 
should get well, but in Japan regulations 
are regulations, and exceptions are not en- 
couraged. 

So when the day came for Marcel to leave 
Sasebo we took a rather sorrowful leave of 
each other in the hospital, and Marcel was 
whisked away in a covered jinriksha to take 
the train to Nagasaki. 

Three days later my nurse announced a 
visitor. It proved to be a Mr. Harrison, 
American Consul in Nagasaki. 

He told me that the French Consul in 
Nagasaki had sent him a letter stating that, 
according to M. Marcel Smet Van Ler- 
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berghe, just released from Sasebo, there was 
an American correspondent by my name 
confined at the Naval Prison who was very 
ill. 

On the receipt of this letter Mr. Harri- 
son telegraphed this information to our 
Legation in Tokyo and on the same day re- 
ceived the following reply, which he showed 
me: 


“Edwin Emerson is my cousin. If he proves 
to be the prisoner reported ill at Sasebo, do all 
you can for him. You can draw on me for one 
thousand yen. 

“*Griscom.” 


Mr. Harrison told me that the Japanese 
authorities at Sasebo had informed me that 
my detention was at an end and that I was 
free to go where I chose but for the fact 
that I was too ill to travel. 

I could not but confirm this statement. 
Dr. Tozuka added that I might be well in 
a week. 

So the Consul promised to return for me 
in a week, or sooner, if Dr. Tozuka would 
notify him in a telegram that it was safe 
for me to go. 

Before he returned to Nagasaki I begged 
Mr. Harrison to cable at my expense to 
the Chicago News asking for an immediate 
opening of the Honolulu cable to press mes- 
sages sent by me “receiver to pay.” He 
promised to do so. 

Two days later Lieutenant Kimura 
brought me a telegram. It was from Chi- 
cago and read: 


“Emerson, Sasebo, Japan: Lawson away. 
Awaiting his return. News.” 


I asked Kimura whether I might send a 
reply message, but he said he would have 
to refer the matter to Admiral Sabeshima. 

In an hour he returned and said that my 
request would have to be referred to Tokyo. 
If I chose I might telegraph to Tokyo for 
permission. 

So I telegraphed to the Minister of 
Marine: 


“Please telegraph me permission to cable 
personal message to Chicago.” 

Presently Lieutenant Kimura brought 
the answer: 


“Colonel Emerson may send desired per- 
sonal message to Chicago provided it con- 
tains no war news.” 
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So I confided the following message to 
Kimura for transmission to the Chicago 
News, together with the money for the cable 
tolls—at the rate of three yen a word: 


“News, Chicago: Don’t know Lawson. 
I am correspondent who entered and 
emerged Port Arthur. Open cable for 
story. Emerson.” 


Next day Kimura brought me another 
telegram from Chicago. It read: 


“Emerson, Sasebo, Japan: Cable open. 
Congratulations successful scoop. News.” 


I asked Kimura whether he thought I 
might get permission to cable press mes- 
sages from Sasebo. He said I might tele- 
graph again to Tokyo for permission, but 
he personally gave me little hope of suc- 


cess. . 


When he returned to my bedside several 
hours later he appeared genuinely sorry. 
The message he bore read: 


“His Imperial Majesty’s Minister of 
Marine regrets to have to refer Col. Emer- 
son to the fact that Sasebo is a military 
port under martial law, from which all 
despatch of foreign press messages is posi- 
tively prohibited. Accordingly telegraphic 
petition of to-day must be denied.” 


Next morning the nurse handed me an- 
other opened telegram. This one was from 


Chefoo. It read: 


“Emerson, Sasebo, Japan: Congratula- 
tions lucky escape. Chicago News cables 
why nothing from Emerson. Answer pre- 
paid. McDermid.” 


Through one of the hospital attendants I 
sent a message to Lieutenant Kimura ask- 
ing him whether I might cable to Chefoo, 
but he sent me word that I could not with- 
out special authority from Tokyo. 

Soon I got another message from Chi- 
‘ago, saying: 


“Cable opened Monday. Nothing received 
yet. News.” 


Evidently Sasebo was no place for a 
newspaper man with an exclusive story on 
his hands. Ill or well, I made up my mind 
to pull out for Nagasaki, in the hope of 
putting my story on the wire there. 

So I asked to see Dr. Tozuka and, when 
he came, begged him to let me go. 

He examined me briefly and consulted 
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with the surgeons and nurses who had been 
in attendance. Then he informed me that 
he regretted very much that he could not 
comply with my request. I was not well 
enough. 

After this setback I sent for Kimura. As 
soon as he could get free from his-other 
duties Kimura came. 

The dear fellow was very sympathetic 
and promised to use his good offices with 
the Port Admiral and with Rear-Admiral 
Tozuka to have me dismissed from the hos- 
pital before complete convalescence. 

That afternoon there was another official 
conference in my sick-chamber attended by 
the Port Admiral, by Dr. Tozuka, Lieuten- 
ant Kimura, the house surgeon, special 
night surgeon and two nurses. In the end 
Dr. Tozuka allowed himself to be overcome 
by Kimura’s argument to the effect that 
the worry of further confinement and en- 
forced inactivity would hurt me more than 
a premature escape from medical care and 
supervision. 

So it was agreed that I should be allowed 
to go next morning, and Kimura was de- 
tailed to accompany me as far as Nagasaki. 

He came to call for me early. Before I 
left the hospital I had to sign two papers. 
One stated that I was leaving the hospital 
at my own request for urgent personal 
reasons against the advice of the hospital 
authorities. 

The other paper was a formal parole 
written in Japanese, French and English, 
in which I gave my word of honor that I 
would publish no military secrets concern- 
ing the Japanese armaments or strategic 
movements which I might have learned 
while within the Japanese lines around 
Port Arthur or while under detention at 
Sasebo. 

This last paper I refused to sign until a 
clause had been added defining such secrets 
as “any news not sanctioned by the regular 
military and naval press censors during the 
continuance of the present war.” 

After this point had been settled between 
Kimura and his superiors 1 shook hands all 
around and climbed into the carefully cov- 
ered riksha which Kimura had in readiness 
for me. The formality of bandaging my 
eyes was happily dispensed with. 

So we reached the little railway station 
and were whisked off on our way to Naga- 
saki. 











Arrived in Nagasaki, Kimura presented 
me with a little farewell present, after 
which he turned me over to an aide of the 
Military Commandant of Nagasaki, who 
was accompanied by a lieutenant of police. 
These officers bundled me into another 
riksha and conveyed me to the American 
Consulate, where I was formally delivered 
to Mr. Harrison in person. 

The kind old gentleman received me with 
open arms and invited me to stay at his 
house as his guest. 

A little later, when another Japanese po- 
lice officer served an official paper on me 
informing me that Nagasaki was a mili- 
tary port under martial law and that no 
press despatches or code telegrams could 
leave the port without the sanction of the 
military press censor, Mr. Harrison took 
me around to the censor’s and presented 
me to that officer in person. 

He proved an affable person, who not only 
had a good understanding of English, but 
what was far better, a liberal allowance of 
common sense and appreciation of the re- 
quirements of modern press service. 

From him I learned that Marcel had de- 
parted on the first steamer for Shanghai 
without attempting to telegraph anything 
to Le Matin in Paris from Nagasaki. Evi- 
dently Marcel had enough of Japan and its 
censorship. 

The censor said he could easily have or- 
dered Marcel’s further detention in Japan 
pending the war, but that he and the Com- 
mandant had preferred to trust to this 
French gentleman’s word of honor. 

So far as I was concerned, he said that 
I might feel free to cable anything to my 
paper in Chicago that I felt sure would 
work no material harm to the future mili- 
tary fortunes of Japan. 

The cable office had already closed for the 
day, so I returned to the Consulate to write 
my despatch after dinner. 

It took me all night to write out my story 
in good skeleton form. When it was 
finished it was good for several thousand 
words in running narrative, making three 
or four newspaper columns. The cost of 
the message in cable tolls alone made the 
good old Consul gasp. 

Even the censor remarked that it was the 
biggest press message that had yet passed 
through his hands. 
3efore tackling the job of censoring my 
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long despatch he handed me a French mes 
sage from Marcel addressed to myself. 
Translated into English it read: 


“Telegraph me here earliest date you can 
despatch your first message Chicago. Will 
hold my first message Paris until same date. 
Happy recovery and early au revoir. 

“Marcel.” 


It was handsomely done, in a manner 
typical of the man, and of course I thanked 
him in my reply message, in which I noti- 
fied him that I hoped to put my first des- 
patch to Chicago over the wires that same 
day. 

And so I did. The Japanese press censor 
was good enough not to cut out or to change 
a single word in my despatch. This was 
confirmed to me, later in a private com- 
munication from the cable superintendent 
at Shanghai (through whose office my des- 
patch had to pass), when I privately sent 
him a duplicate of my original message for 
checking purposes. 

Next day an American troopship arrived 
in Nagasaki and everybody had a good time. 

Mr. Harrison and his wife gave a dinner 
party at the consular residence, to which 
all the American officers were invited. In 
the evening the officers gave a military 
dance at the Nagasaki Hotel for the benefit 
of all the foreign colony and those of the 
Japanese officials and native society butter- 
flies who cared for such entertainments. 

As I entered the ballroom with the Con- 
sul’s party I met the Japanese press censor 
at the door. He presented me to his smil- 
ing little wife, courtesying low in her best 
silk kimono. Then he said: 

“T knew I should probably find you here, 
so I brought you this dempo addressed to 
you. It arrived after the dempo office was 
closed for the night.” 

The pink slip was a cable from Chicago 
and read as follows: 


“Emerson, Nagasaki: Your Port Arthur 
story excellent. Cable permanently open to 
you. Wire plans of further good work. 

“ Lawson.” 


It appeared that Lawler was the name of 
the owner of the Chicago Daily News. 

The little censor shook hands with me 
over my good luck, and insisted on treating 
me and all my friends to champagne. In 
spite of the doctor’s orders I had to take 
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some. In the enthusiasm of the moment 
the censor confided to me that an official 
message had passed through his office to the 
Admiralty in Tokyo announcing the storm- 
ing of the 203-Meter Hill and the speedy 
capture of Port Arthur. It was merely a 
question of days, perhaps of hours, when 
the fortress would fall. 

It was in expectation of this event, he ex- 
plained, that Marcel and I had been de- 
tained so long at Sasebo, but now that 
nothing could avert the fall of the strong- 
hold, we were free to send all the inside 
Port Arthur information we liked, and here 
was a new piece of news that I could send 
to-morrow, 

If I liked, added the censor, I could write 
the despatch this same night and he would 
pass it through at once, so that it could go 
as the first message in the morning, before 
Tokyo got busy. 

Of course I took him at his word. After 
this I devoted myself to the business of the 
evening, which was dancing. 

It was a great night, the greatest night 
for me in all my career as a war corre- 
spondent. 

As I look back on it now, this night, with 
all its exaltation of spirit. set off by a fit- 
ting background of scintillating color, of 
martial music, of grace and laughter, was 


THE 


indeed the culmination of my adventures as 
a free lance correspondent on both sides of 
a great war. 

After this, to be sure, I remained in 
Japan as a further witness of events, and 
upon the fall of Port Arthur a little later, 
once more had the doubtful pleasure of ob- 
taining exclusive interviews with General 
Stoessel, passing through Nagasaki under 
parole, and with his sworn enemy General 
Smyrnoff—while a prisoner of war in the 
Castle of Nagoya. But, after all, I knew 
that my personal part in the war had ended 
with my one last adventure of entering 
Port Arthur against the wishes of either 
party in the war. 

Henceforth I knew that neither Jap nor 
Russ would allow me to proceed to the front 
from either side. 

In short, I had no further hope of any 
real activity as a bona fide war correspond- 
ent on the field of action. 

Accordingly, at the first hints of the 
peace to come, I gave up the game, and left 
the Far East for home. The voyage this 
time was accomplished on one of our army 
transports sailing from Nagasaki to San 
Francisco by way of Honolulu. When I 
finally got home again to my friends and 
family in New York the great Russian- 
Japanese War was over. 


END. 


John Joseph Conroy, a British correspondent and magazine writer, was another 
passenger on the Majestic. He is bound for Japan with a commission from an English 
magazine to learn the exact attitude of the Japanese toward war with the United 
States. He said that English opinion is that war is inevitable and that the Japan- 
British offensive and defensive alliance was unwisely made and will prove most em- 


barrassing. 


—Daily Paper. 


Our fleet arcund the world sheuld have been called the Pacitic, not the Atlantic 


fleet. Its real mission was to make peace. 


—Arms and the Man. 
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RECRUIT: Say, Mister. 
Corporal, Ser-ser-gent, one 
of the sojers told me to ax 
youse, “When is a sojer not 
a sojer?” 

Top SERGEANT: When he 
is a recruit. 

RECRUIT: Naw. When 
he’s mustard (mustered). 
He, he, ha-aw. 

Top SERGEANT: You re- 
port to me with your fatigue 
suit on immediately, under- 
stand? 

RECRUIT: Ye-es, yes, sir, 
but they told me that you 

UNCLE SAM: “Sonny, would laff at the joke. Gee. 
they’re a-kickin’ because sojers don’t like jokes no- 
you’re so small. But, gee 


whiz! what a powerful little 
critter ye be, ain’t ye? 
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A Dirge to be Sung by the Army on the Day After All Celebrations: 


To-day I need no laurel wreath to bind upon my brow! 
No crown! No coronet! A halo even would seem heavy now! 
A twisted towel, tightly tied, devoid of fringe and wet and cool, 
Is all I need, and woe betide the first dam fool 

That bellows “How!!” 


— 
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It is of little more than general interest that 
Army and Navy Life will henceforth be known 
as “UNCLE SAM’s MAGAZINE.” The title, Army 
and Navy Life, we have found to be too re- 
strictive. It attracts only those who are inter- 
ested in matters military and naval, If we 
were catering solely to that class, the title 
could not be: improved upon. But, as every 
one of our readers knows, this magazine is 
working for the Natjonal Defense. It is ““The 
Publicity Arm of the Service,” but the great 
publicity desired is among the disinterested, 
our purpose being to make them interested. The 
new title, Uncte Sam’s MAGAZINE, has been 
selected, after almost a year of consideration, 
as being absolutely the broadest and most ap- 
propriate title for the magazine. No other so 
aptly fits in with our purpose. The name 
was suggested by Captain Charles de F. Chand- 
ler, of the Signal Corps of the Army. It was 
not a case of love at first sight, for there has 
always been a certain amount of light humor 
attached to the name “Uncle Sam.” The title, 
however, has grown on us and, after all, the 
main thing is to make the magazine readable 
and interesting. That we intend to do, and 
we ask for the continued active support of all 
our friends in the United Service. 


This number goes to press before the arrival 
of the Atlantic Fleet at Hampton Roads, and 
it will not be published until after the Fleet’s 
arrival, until after the big Navy League dinner 
at the Chamberlin on February 22, until after 
the columns of the daily press shall have ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the splendid officers 
and men who made the historic cruise, the il- 
lustrated story of which we printed in our Feb- 
ruary number. UNCLE SAM’S MAGAZINE ex- 
tends greetings to the world-wanderers back 
again in “God’s country.” 


Following its policy of rendering the greatest 
possible encouragement and aid to the Naval 
Militia of the various States, the: Navy Depart- 
ment is fitting out for the Illinois Naval Militia 
the comparatively modern gunboat Nashville. 
The work on the vessel is-‘nearing completion at 
the Boston Navy Yard, and as soon as it is 
completed: she will be taken around to the Great 
Lakes. In preparation for the practice cruises 
of the coming summer a number of ships loaned 
by the Government to the different States’ Naval 
Militia organizations are undergoing repairs and 
overhauling at ‘the various’ Navy Yards. ~ It ‘is 
likely that next summer, as last year, the Navy 


Department will permit detachments of the 
State Naval Militia organizations to go aboard 
the larger vessels of the fleet for short cruises. 


It is significant that within the past’ two 
years not less than five Japanese experts have 
been at Panama at different times studying the 
canal, with the undoubted object of discovering 
its weak points of defense. ‘These weak points 
at first were many. Now they have been par- 
tially eliminated. The original plan called for 
two locks at La Boca on the very sea edge. 
They would have been a plain mark for any 
enemy’s fleet that might have sailed up within 
rifle shot, blown both locks in the air at the 
first fire, thus destroying the entire canal with- 
out the slightest trouble. These locks have 
been moved six miles back from deep water and 
planted where a range of hills looms up on 
either side for additional protection. Heavy 
batteries will be placed on Sosa Hill and San 
Juan Hill, guarding either side of the canal 
mouth, and also all the islands off the shore will 
be fortified. The locks at the Atlantic end will 
also be placed six miles from the mouth, and 
Brig.-Gen. Murray, Chief of the Ordnance Bu- 
reau, will go to Panama shortly to locate the 
defensive batteries. 


One of the British military weeklies in com- 
menting on the subject of aerial navigation, 
says: “Army estimates are now before the 
Cabinet, and it will be disappointing in the 
highest degree if they don’t include a _ sub- 
stantial provision for the requirements of suc- 
cess in aerial navigation. Let us not follow 
the evil example of the Military Sub-committee 
of the American House of Representatives, 
which, notwithstanding the splendid success of 
the Wright brothers and the strongest insist- 
ence by the chiefs of the Army Signaling Corps, 
has struck out an intended appropriation of 
£100,000 for aeronautical work.” 


“A few persistent, language-shooting women 
buffaloed Congress into passing the law abol- 
ishing canteens at Army reservations and mak- 
ing great fortunes for the dive-keepers adjacent 
to the various spots where we quarter our regu- 
lar soldiery. If the women can bring the same 
pressure to bear in favor of their own rights 
as they brought to bear against the rights of 
the enlisted soldier, they will have Congress 
eating out of their manicured hands.” 

N. Y. World. 
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The news from London is that the crisis in the 
International Naval Conference, which has been 
in session ever since December, is over. Mutual 
concessions have been made on disputed points, 
and there is now every prospect of an agree- 
ment being reached. The doctrine of “con- 
tinuous voyage” well nigh proved a stumbling 
block in the deliberations of the Conference. 
This country and Japan had decided views on 
the subject, and the mutual concessions which 
have been made show yielding by them and by 
the continental powers in their heretofore re- 
spective attitudes along this line. 


One of the features of Inaugural Day will be 
a Court of Honor, to be constructed in front 
of the White House, extending from 15th to 
17th Streets. It will consist of a colonnade at 
even spaces, connected at the top with green 
garlands. Pylons will be erected at Jackson 
Place and Madison Place, and flags will fly from 
all poles and wires. The scheme of decoration 
will consist of a background of white, with 
green to be used as draperies. 


The music to be played during the inaugural 
parade will be arranged so as to prevent the 
melodious confusion arising from the playing 
of the same airs by different bands. Only one 
band—that leading the big parade—will be al- 
lowed to play “Hail to the Chief” as it passes 
the reviewing stand. Only the band at the head 
of the Georgia delegation will be allowed to 
play “Dixie.” Only the band at the Maryland 
division will be permitted to play “Maryland, 
My Maryland.” ‘he Philippine Constabulary 
Band, consisting of Philippine musicians, which 
organizacion is said to be one of the finest of all 
military bands in the world, will give concerts 
in the morning of March 5 and the afternoon 
of March 6. The Marine Band of 70 pieces will 
give two evening concerts on March 5 and 6. 
The proposition of having a big chorus consist- 
ing of approximately 5,000 singers stationed in 
front of the inaugural stand at the Capitol on 
the morning of Inauguration Day has been 
abandoned. 


The official program of fireworks shows 
that the exhibition of pyrotechnics on the night 
of March 4 will be by far the greatest display 
ever given in Washington. It will embrace 
1,000 rocket bombs, 500 batteries, 600 colored 
lights, two tons of colored fire, 50 balloons, 
10,000 roman candles and 750 bombs ranging 
from 12” to 60”. The Star Spangled Banner 
will be unfurled at a height of 1,000 feet, and 
during this exhibition a salute of 21 aerial guns 
will be given. Four large gas balloons will be 
sent out, each bearing a gigantic letter— 
T—A—F—T. One of the spectacular features 
will be a “Battle of the Skies.” An immense 
set piece showing a typical up-to-date city will 
be ignited; in the distance will be seen air ships 
and aeroplanes coming toward the city, from 
which, when they arrive at the city, will be 
dropped high explosives, and the towers and 
tall buildings will ignite and crumble, Maga- 
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zines will explode and the city will be utterly 
destroyed. This is only a brief summary of the 
wonderful pyrotechnic program which has been 
arranged for the night of Inaugural Day. 


L’Envoi. 

(An adaptation of Rudyard Kipling’s famous 
lines, written by an American soldier during a 
hike through the Bad Lands. of North Dakota 
and Montana, with apologies to Mr. Kipling.) 


When the soldier’s last mile is traveled, 
And the march to Glendive is o’er; 

When the longest beard is shaven, 
And feet are no longer sore; 

We shall rest—and faith we shall like it— 
On a Northern Pacific train; 

Till the Major of the second battalion 
Shall call us to hike again. 


And those that were tired shall be rested, 
They shall loaf as much as they like; 

They shall lie full length on the cushions, 
(The best of all ways to hike). 

When they thirst they shall find cool water 
(They'll have only the porter to call) ; 

They shall loaf for a thousand miles or so 
And never be bored at all. 


And only the Major shall praise us, 
And only the Major shall blame; 
And no one shall hike in the heat of the day, 
And no one shall hike when lame. 
But each for the joy of the loafing, 
And each, in a Pullman car, 
Shall sleep as long as he pleases, 
Content with things as they are. 


One of the recent meetings of the Methodist 
Episcopal Preachers’ Association was attended 
by fifty ministers. To this meeting was pre- 
sented a petition drawn up by the Delaware 
Peace Society, requesting Congress not to in- 
crease the Navy. One minister glanced at the 
paper, and laid down his pencil.. “That is 
unpatriotic,” he said. Another, after reading, 
said: “That is not right. We want more war- 
ships. They will make good messengers of 
peace.” Six ministers out of the fifty attached 
their names to the petition. 


On February 1 and 2 the new system of 
fire control for rapid fire guns was tested at 
Fort Caswell, N. C. A great many rounds 
were fired, both during the day time and at 
night. The projectiles used for night firing 
were provided with tracers. This is the first 
time that the Coast Artillery has conducted 
night firing with service projectiles, and the 
result of the test was most satisfactory. In 
the night firing at a moving target at ranges of 
from 1700 to 2000 yards, an average of 50 per 
cent. of hits was made. A material target 10 
feet by 24 feet was used. The test was con- 
ducted at a 3-inch gun battery, 
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Seventy-two sergeants of the post non- 
commissioned staff retired during 1910, each 
FROM UNCLE SAM’S having completed the 25 years 

MAGAZINE FOR of service necessary for retire 

JANUARY, 1911 ment under the Act of Congress 

(PERHAPS) approved December 16, 1909. 

Excellent service is being rendered by the 
warrant officers of the Army in the various 
staff departments. This grade was established 
by the sixty-first Congress, partly as a reward 
for long and faithful non-commissioned service, 
and partly to relieve the pressure due to 
scarcity of officers in the lower commissioned 
grades, Experience in the non-commissioned 
staff grades has specially qualified the warrant 
officers for their present duties. 

A most gratifying result of the re-establish- 
ment of the canteen, last March, is the marked 
decrease in the number of court-martial trials 
for drunkenness and desertion. Better messes 
and greater contentment now prevail, and even 
the promoters of the movement by which the 
canteen was abolished, in 1901, themselves ad- 
mit that their policy was erroneous in theory 
and unproductive of good result in practice. 

M. J. Moore. 


A lady in Ohio recently inquired of a certain 
Post Commander if her son could not be dis- 
charged from the Army by favor, 
THE INFLUENCE that he might escape the evil influ- 
OF THE SERVICE ences by which he was surrounded 
in the service, and secure his soul’s 
salvation amid his home surroundings. In what 
the evil influences consisted the good lady neg- 
lected to state, but evidently she had received 
the impression from some source unknown that 
such existed in the Army to an alarming de- 
gree, and for her benefit, and the enlightenment 
of such other good mothers as may have been 
similarly misinformed, a word on the subject 
may not be amiss. 

In the first place, in order to prove his eligi- 
bility for enlistment, a candidate is required to 
establish the fact that he has attained his ma- 
jority, that he is of good moral repute, and 
is obliged to undergo a rigid physical examina- 
tion. Also he must be possessed of at least a 
fair degree of intelligence, and must have ac- 
quired a fair command of the elementary 
branches of knowledge. The fulfilment of all 
these requirements presupposes the recruit to 
be sound mentally, morally and physically, and 
sufficiently intelligent to distinguish right from 
wrong, without having the desirability of pur- 
suing the former and avoiding the latter im- 
pressed upon him by physical violence, as has 
probably been his previous experience. 

Having passed the Surgeon and the Recruit- 
ing Officer, each of whom is thoroughly in- 
formed as to the most minute detail of his busi- 
ness, and quick to detect defects tending to dis- 
qualify, the recruit takes the oath of enlistment 
and is sent to a post, where a much tried Ser- 
geant undertakes the duty of instructing him in 
the elements of physical culture, personal hy- 
giene and straight shooting. When he becomes 
proficient in these, the recruit becomes the full- 
fledged soldier, capable of returning to the Gov- 
ernment some interest on its investment. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 
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And he meets and-associates with a-hundred 
or a thousand men, all of whom entered the 
service under conditions precisely similar tv 
those governing his own admission. They re- 
ceive from the Government, as does he, com- 
fortable quarters, clothing, rations and medical 
attendance without cost, and are paid a fair 
sum monthly for their services. The vast ma- 
jority of these men are Americans, differing in 
no respect from others of their fellow citizens 
in so far as personal conduct and mode of life 
may be considered. They are all governed by a 
code of discipline sufficiently strict to maintain 
the high standard which made our Army the 
model for all others at the time of the Boxer 
troubles in China, without any of the severity 
that obtains in some of the European armies. 
Commendation. and reward for duty well per- 
formed are extended without favor or bias, and 
punishment for infractions of the code is ad- 
ministered (always after a fair trial) without 
prejudice. 

Whatever of evil there may be in the service 
is purely a matter of individual temperament, 
and not at all attributable to service conditions 
or causes. The existence of an efficient army 
depends upon the maintenance of proper disci- 
pline. Service effort is always directed to the 
correction of those inclined to be unruly ; if this 
is impracticable, to their elimination. 

It is not contended by any means that the 
United States Army’ is administered as is a 
Sunday school -or-a young ladies’ seminary, or 
that ali of its members are eandidates for 
canonization a hundred years hence. They are 
just plain, ordinary mortals like you and me, 
possessing some of the virtues and subject to al! 
the vices of humanity in general, without of 
necessity being largely addicted to the practice 
of either. But it is emphatically denied that 
the influence of the service is corrupt” or. de- 
grading, or that the life of a United States 
soldier tends to lower in the slightest degree-a 
heaithy standard of right living and self-respect 
established by* home influences in the mind of 
the recruit prior to his enlistment. 

M. J. Moore. 


Sergeant-Major M, J. Moore, who has charge 
of the interests of enlisted men of the Army for 
this magazine, desires to get in touch, through 
correspondence, with the Service at home and 
abroad. He may be addressed in care of “ARMY 
AND Navy Lire—Uncle Sam’s Magazine,” or at 
his station, Fort H. G. Wright, Fisher’s Island, 
N. Y. Hardly a day passes that doesn’t mark 
an occurrence at each post which would in- 
terest or amuse both army men and civilians, 
and this magazine is the best and surest pub- 
licity medium for such items. Every soldier in 
the Army is welcome to express his opinions 
through these columns, or to offer any reason- 
able suggestions “for the good of the Service.” 
And, in particular, good, clear, interesting pho- 
tographs ure desired. For the best photographs 
submitted quarterly, cash prizes will be given. 
Correspondents are requested to give full name 
and rank, but these will not necessarily be pub- 
lished. 
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Old 9th U. S. Infantry men will be interested 

in knowing that, due to the unflagging zeal of 
Capt. F. R. Brown, a history of the 9th U. 8S. 
Infantry has at last been prepared. After our 
February number had gone.to press we received 
a memorandum from Capt. Brown, to the effect 
that subscriptiens for -the.hiatery world .be 
~peceived until February Ab-frem individuals and 
fSzem-xegimental, city or State libraries, deliv- 
ery .to. be made as soon as received from. pub- 
lisher, probably not later than June 1. ‘The 
book, bound in cloth, will be about 9%” x 6%” 
x 2” in ‘size, and will contain about 400 pages, 
with many illustrations, photographs of com- 
panies and officers, present and past, and will 
cover in a complete and interesting manner the 
history of the regiment from its first organiza- 
tion, in 1799, to the present time. Only the 
number of copies subscribed for will be printed, 
and the cost ($4.00, which should accompany 
subscription) is limited to the expense of print- 
ing, binding and delivery. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Capt. F. R. Brown, 9th U. S. 
Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


General José Miguel Gomez took the oath of 
office of the Republic of Cuba on Thursday, 
January 28, in the presence of Governor Ma- 
goon, General Barry, and a large assemblage of 
diplomatists, members of Congress, officials of 
the Provisional Government and prominent 
civilians. The warships Maine and Mississippi 
joined with the Havana fort in firing.a.salute 
of twenty-one guns after General Gomez had 
taken the oath of office. Governor Magoon was 
the first to congratulate the new President, to 
whom he read the proclamation issued by Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt turning over the Government 
and declaring his administration. ended. Captain 
Ryan then read messages from President Roose- 
velt, Secretary of War Wright and President- 
elect Taft. Mr. Magoon was then escorted by 
President Gomez to ‘the Muelle la Caballeria, 
where he took a launch and boarded the battle- 
ship Maine. On the way flowers were showered 
upon them by spectators. 


The Delaware, one of our 20,000-ton Dread- 
noughts, sister ship of the North Dakota, was 
lauched at Newport News on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 6, fifteen months after her keel. was laid 
down. The Delaware has a very high and broad 
bow, calculated to break the heaviest of seas, 
and to prevent the dashing of any great amount 
of water over the bow and on the deck. ‘This 
will make it possible for 12-inch guns in the 
forward turrets to be fired when the ship is 
running at full speed in a heavy storm. She 
has ten 12-inch breech-loading rifles, mounied in 
pairs in electrically-controlled elliptical turrets, 
so arranged as to permit of the firing of ten 
of the guns on either broadside. She wil! have 
two skeleton masts, and two submerged torpedo 
tubes. Her armor plate is graded from a thick- 
ness of 4 inches at the bow and stern to 11 
inches amidships, where the engine-room, fire- 
room and magazines are located. Her lower 
casemate armor is of a uniform thickness of 
7 inches, and her upper casemate armor of 6 
inches. 
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“*¥hée Belaware commemorates a line of battle- 
ship that flew the flag of Commodore Daniel 
T. Patterson in the Mediterranean in 1832, and 
was later burned at the Norfolk Navy Yard in 
1861. A later’ Delaware carried our flag to 
Manila in the late sixties while flagship of 
our Asiatic Station. “Fighting Bob” Evans 
was her executive officer at this time. Her 
Captain was Daniel Ammen, the designer of 
the. ram Katahdin, and she flew the flag of 
Commodore Stephen C. Rowan, who died a 
Vice-Admiral in 1891. The State of Delaware 
was represented by two earlier vessels, one in 
the Reyolutiénary Navy and the other in the 
trouble with France.--There was also a small 
steamer named Delaware in the Navy in the 
early sixties: 


The result of the Small Arms Competition of 
the Army for the year 1908 shows that Lieut. 
Kirwin T. Smith, 6th Inf., has the highest ag- 
gregate score of 853 in the Army Rifle Competi- 
tion held at Fort Sheridan, the nearest com- 
petitors being Lieut. Ben. Lear, Jr., 15th Cav. 
(809); Lieut. N. N. Green, 15th Cav. (803), 
and Sergt. Wm. C. Cox, Co. M, 27th Inf. 
(803). The highest aggregate score of the 
Army Pistol Competition held at Fort Sheridan 
was made by Corp. Daniel R. Raymond, Troop 
“D,” Sth Cav. (1078), his nearest competitor 
being Capt. A. J. Macnab, 27th Inf. (1065). 


Our correspondent aboard the U. S. S. West 
Virginia writes a somewhat belated letter from 
Pago Pago, in which he says: “We tied up 
to buoys inside of a beautiful bay  sur- 
rounded by high hills covered with cocoanut 
trees. The Annapolis is station ship here. 
There are about 5,000 natives on the island, 
who live almost entirely on the fruit grown 
here. They live in very funny houses, some 
oblong and some round, made of fiber from the 
cocoanut trees. During our stay here the ladies 
were very busy making pretty necklaces of 
shells and hand-carved hardwood weapons for 
use in war. They come aboard every meal hour, 
and you can get almost anything they have in 
exchange for tobacco and soap. They take great 
interest in the food we eat and the way we eat 
it. One of the natives snatched a can of melted 
butter from the mess table and swallowed the 
contents. There is a native band here which 
plays very well. The king of the island and 
his family came aboard the ship and liked it so 
well that we had a hard time to get them off. 
When they went they each carried a box of 
cigars with them. The natives like red hair. 
They put some kind of ointment on their hair 
which gives it a dark shade of red. If the 
people of San Francisco could have the rain 
which falls so regularly here, they would be the 
happiest people on the face of the earth.” 


The cost of coal used on our battleships for 
the year ending June 30, 1908, was $3,163,902. 
This amount was increased by transportation 
and storage purposes to $5,544,945. The coal 
was bought from sixteen companies at prices 
varying from $2.62 to $6.75 per ton, the varia- 
tion being due to the state of the market, tke 
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number of tons per contract, and the distance 
of delivery. 


Now that the War Department has»author- 
ized the detail of non-commissioned officers .as 
instructors of the organized Militia, the :-en- 
listed men assigned to that duty will have an 
opportunity of demonstrating publicly. their 
value, and at the same time correcting some 
false impressions that exist among the general 
public with respect to the rank and file of. the 
Army. Of course it need not be said:that only 
men of unquestioned character and abjlity will 
be selected for this duty, and it -may-alse:be 
said that their performance of: it: wil -reflect 
credit on the men themselves and on the service 
generally. No better instructors could be found 
for the enlisted men of the Militia than the 
well-informed non-commissioned officers of the 
regular service, and much good will undoubtedly 
result from their efforts. 


The results of the battle practice at Manila 
Bay show a very gratifying increase in battle 
efficiency, the improvement of the firing with 
heavy guns being over 100 per cent. greater 
than that of last year. The average per cent. 
of hits made by these guns was over 50 per 
cent. of the shots fired, some ships making as 
high as from 75 to 80 per cent. The increase 
in rapidity of hitting was considerably over 
100 per cent. The ranges at which the ships 
fired were from 6,000 to 9,000 yards, according 
to the power of their guns. The ranges were 
unmarked, and the ships steamed on a course 
and at a speed of which they were uninformed 
until they opened their sealed orders before 
going on the range. The winners for .combined 
day and night practice are: Battleship class, 
Vermont, 58.271; cruiser class, Galveston, 
25.193 ; gunboat class, Wilmington, 37.609. 


A subscriber writes: “A few days ago I had 
a chance to see a few specimen answers to 
questions in an examination for entrance to 
classes in the College at this place. The 
following struck me as being funny enough to 
print: 

Q. How were the American colonies gov- 
erned prior to the Revolutionary War? Ans. 
They were governed fine. 

Q. What were the causes of the Revolution 
ary War? Ans. Taration without remunera- 
tion. (Another answer to the same question :) 
The English tried to get some land belonging to 
the British. 

When General Grant and Admiral Farragut 
are placed as British Generals in the Revolu- 
tionary War there need be no surprise at the 
answers given above.” 





A great deal is expected of the new 14” 
gun adopted by the Navy Department as a 
type for heavy ordnance aboard battleships and 
big cruisers. It will be only forty or forty-five 
caliber, presenting a much stubbier appearance 
than the present 12” pieces. It will be about 
thirty per cent. more efficient, and its life will be 
almost indefinite, while that of the 12” is lim- 
ited to about 100 rounds. This gun will cost 
$100,000 more than the 12” gun. 
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In Circular 100, War Department, 1908, is 
published an opinion of the Judge Advocate- 
General, definitely deciding the question that 
men detailed to perform special duty are not 
entitled to extra compensation. The opinion 
quotes extensively from laws and regulations on 
the subject, and clearly marks the distinction 
between extra duty and special duty as these 
terms are usea in the service. The term eztra 
duty is held to imply constant labor extending 
over a period of ten days, not connected with 
the interior administration of a company, bat- 
talion, regiment or other organization, while the 
term special duty relates to service not strictly 
military in character connected with the admin- 
istration of a command, or with the comfort and 
welfare of the enlisted personnel. 


Under the regulations governing appointments 
to the non-commissioned staff, coast artillery 
corps, recently promulgated from the War De- 
partment, no soldier can be appointed electrician 
sergeant, second class, master gunner or fireman 
while serving in his first enlistment, and only 
graduates of the school for enlisted specialists 
at Fort Monroe are,eligible for those positions. 
Hereafter, appointment to the grade of master 
electrician will be by competitive examination, 
open only to engineers, electrician sergeants, 
first class, and electrician sergeants, second class, 
who have served as such for at least one year. 
The competitive examination for appointment 
as engineer is limited to electrician sergeants 
and firemen who have served as such for at 
least a year. 


A British firm have recently devised a series 
of targets designed to be used on miniature 
rifle ranges, which automatically register the 
score at the firing point, thereby doing away 
with the necessity of markers, and consequently 
affording a great gain in the saving of time. 
This is effected by means of one or more plung- 
ers, which, when hit, make an electric connec- 
tion. In addition to the ordinary bull’s-eye, 
which, when used for rapid firing, allows, it is 
claimed, of three times the amount of shooting 
that can be got through with the old style of 
marking, provision has been made for practicing 
at what are known as service targets, and heads 
and shoulders, moving and disappearing, running 
men, mounted men, and moving convoys, are all 
included in the series. 
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YOUNGEST MEMBER OF THE 
G. A. R. 


McClellan 
youngest member of the G. A. R. 
Born in camp of the 21st Missouri Regi- 
ment Infantry Volunteers, at Memphis, 
Tenn., December 21, 1863, and enrolled 
as a soldier when ten days old. Hon- 
orably discharged three years later as 
Sergeant of his regiment. Charter mem- 
ber of Will Adams Post G. A. R. No. 
170; Secretary for three years of the 
Tri-State Soldiers’ 
tllinois and Missouri. In 1908 he 
joined the 14th Regiment Camp, U.S. 





Roberts, the 


Association, Iowa, 


During 1908 an aggregate of $1,675,000 was 
deposited in 50,896 deposits by Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers. Since the army deposit system was 
established in 1873, a total of $31,000,000 has 
been deposited. These monies earn interest at 
the rate of four per cent. per annum, and are 
repayable to soldiers only upon their discharge. 


We have just received word from the Philip- 
pines that the annual athletic meet of the De- 
partment of Mindanao; held in December, was 
one of the most enthusiastic meets in the De- 
partment. Capt. A. J. Greer was in charge, 
with Lieut. C. R. Lewis as clerk of the course. 
in 10 2-5 sec. Warner, 6th Cav., won the pole 
vault at 9 ft. 1 in. Zawadski, 6th Cav., won 
the middleweight boxing event, Quinn, 23d Inf., 
winning the lightweight. Washington, 25th 
Inf., won the 220-yard run and the 440-yard 
run. Reede, 6th Cav., won the hammer-throw 
in 97 ft. and 9 in. King, 25th Inf., put the 
16-lb. shot at 35 ft. 7 in. The running broad 
jump went to Parker, 25th Inf., 20 ft. 24% in. 
Wiley, 25th Inf., won the 120-yard hurdles in 
19 sec. Sharp, of the 25th Inf., won the 220- 
yard hurdles in 29 2-5 sec. Two ball games 
were played each afternoon, the 25th Inf. win- 
ning three straight, the 18th Inf. two, and the 
23d Inf. one. 


About the same time we got word from our 
correspondent on the U. 8. 8S. Des Moines of 
a very interesting series of athletic events at 
the Guantanamo Naval Station between the 
men of the Des Moines, the T'acoma and the 
Newark. The Des Moines won the shot-put, 
Jack Beaton, M. A. 2C., doing 30 ft. 4 in., 
5 ft, 3 in. less than King, of the 25th Inf., 
threw it in the Philippines. W. F. Ford, of the 
Des Moines, won the pole vault with 8 ft. 2 in., 
11 inches under the record made by Warner, 
of the 6th Cav., in the Philippines. The most 
interesting event of the Guantanamo series was 
the 2-mile pulling race between the Des Moines 
and the 7'acoma, the former winning by a clear 
boat’s length. A photograph of the winning 
crew appears in the illustrated section of this 
number. 


Averaging the cost of keeping the seventeen 
battleships in repair for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1908, shows that it costs $109,856 to 
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keep a first-class battleship in repair and good 
condition for one year. This doesn’t incluce 
extraordinary repairs incident to taking a ship 
out of commission and remodeling or recon- 
structing it. 


At a meeting of the Sergeant Jasper Garri- 
son, R. A. & N. U., held at Fort serry, in Janu- 
ary, Jos. Lanzon, Judge Advocate-General of 
the Union, installed the following officers for 
the current term: Commander, J. Campbell ; 
S. V. Commander, C. Wagner; J. V. Com- 
mander, C. F. Lawlor; Adjutant, W. Scott; 
Quartermaster, C. F. Duff; Officer of the Day, 
M. Wilborn; Officer of the Guard, M. Schuler: 
Officer of the Watch, A. Sandell; Surgeon, 
R. Protz; Chaplain, E. A. Clapp. Lieut. Alex- 
ander J. Stuart, C. A. C., has been elected an 
honorary member of the Garrison and pre- 
sented with a set of resolutions and a badge of 
the order. 

All the subsevibers at Fort Terry are unani- 
mous in declaring that the February number 
of ARMY AND NAvy LIFE is the best ever pub- 
lished, and rivals, in their estimation, the best 
magazine published in this country. 


The practice seasons with small arms for 
troops in the Department of the East for the 
target year for 1909 are: January, February 
and March, San Juan, P. R., and Henry Bar- 
racks, P. R.; April, May and June, Fort Myer, 
Washington Barracks, and Fort Jay; May, 
June and July, Fort Ethan Allen, Plattsburg 
Barracks, kort Niagara, Fort Porter, Madison 
Barracks, and Fort Ontario. 
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War has become so scientific, and is hedged 
about by so many regulations, that every Army 
and Navy officer should read “The Law of War 
Between Belligerents,” by Percy Bordwell, Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law in the University 
of Missouri. This work is a history and a com- 
mentary. It shows how changes have come 
about in war practice, and the historical posi- 
tions of the great congresses and conferences, 
such as those of Paris, Geneva and The Hague. 
Particular emphasis is laid upon the military 
as distinguished from the civil side of the law 
of war. The first part is a history of war 
practice and of the development of a_ well- 
recognized body of war regulating it, and is 
of considerable interest to the lay as well as to 
the military reader. The Judge Advocate 
General of the Army says of it: “Jt will be of 
great value to students of international law, 
and especially useful to officers of the Army 
and Navy.” The work, bound in cloth, is pub- 
lished by Callaghan & Company, Chicago, at 
$3.50 net. 


The Y. M. C. A. Literary Society, Fort Han- 
cock Branch, held its annual dinner and election 
of officers last month. Each member received 2 
beautiful calendar presented by Mrs. Russe! 
Sage. Officers elected: President, Private Earl 
Reilly; Vice-President, Private Richard Mc- 
Manus; Secretary-Treasurer, Corporal Elmer 
Watson; Critic, Sergeant Lisle A. Pierson. 


The men of the Mississippi think they have 
the best baseball team in the Navy. While in 
Guantanamo Bay, where they went for maneu- 
vers after the inauguration of President Gomez, 
the Mississippi team beat the team of the 
Tacoma 17-0, and the team of the Maine 6-4. 


IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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TO THE BOYS OF ’98. 


The United Spanish War Veterans is, as the 
name indicates, an organization composed of 
men who served their country during the 
Spanish-American War, the incident insurrec- 
tion in the Philippine Islands, and the Chinese 
Relief Expedition. 

The principal objects of the organization are 
the promotion of the best interests and general 
welfare of ‘all veterans of the Spanish-American 
War and their dependents, assisting sick or un- 
fortunate comrades and their families, the ad- 
vancement of universal liberty and justice, the 
inculeation of the principles of freedom, patriot- 
ism and humanity in the rising generation and 
the demonstration of the fact that good citizen- 
ship in time of peace exemplifies the spirit of 
patriotism quite as much as bravery on the 
field of battle. It is quite true that a man who 
works for the good of his country in peaceful 
times is going to make a good fighter when war 
oceurs. It has been said that heroism is doing 
one’s duty, and fame is having a great event 
catch one at it. 

The present organization is the result of the 
amalgamation in April, 1904, of the Spanish 
War Veterans, Spanish-American War Veterans, 
Service Men of the Spanish War, and the Soci- 
ety of the Hispano-American War, to which 
have been added the Legion of the Spanish War 
Veterans, in October, 1906, and the Veteran 
Army of the Philippines, in September, 1908. 

We now have 574 Camps, scattered all over 
the United States, including eight in the Philip- 
pine Islands, one Camp in Hawaii, and one in 
Alaska, aggregating 30,000 comrades now in 
active membership. This includes several Camps 
composed entirely of comrades who are still in 
the Service, for whose benefit we are working 
to procure the passage of a bill, now before 
Congress, abolishing the 30-year retirement 
law, in force at present, and providing for the 
retirement of the enlisted regular after 25 years’ 
service on 75 per cent. pay, with a monthly 
allowance of $9.50 for rations and clothing, and 
$6.25 for quarters and light. The comrades, 
both in the Service and out of it, are beginning 
to realize the inestimable benefits to be gained 
by membership with a large and influential body 
such as this organization has become. Many 
prominent men are enrolled in our ranks, in- 
cluding President Roosevelt, General Miles, Ad- 


miral Dewey, Admiral Schley,. General Band- 
holtz, Chief of the Philippine Constabulary, and 
several Governors of States and Members of 
Congress. 

The comradeship and friendship engendered 
by common danger and hardship in ’98. are 
cemented and strengthened as the years go by, 
and the organization has proven a powerful 
factor in keeping the comrades in touch with 
one another. Union is the keynote of strength. 
A recently published book gives a vivid descrip- 
tion of the prehistoric men unable to adequately 
convey their ideas to their neighbors, and thus 
impotent in the face of their enemies. One man 
cannot make a Fourth of July celebration, no 
matter how patriotic he may be. The enthu- 
siasm of a lone man will cool of itself, just as 
surely as it will increase if he associates with 
kindred spirits. That enthusiasm is cumula- 
tive is well known. Through the social feature 
of the camp meetings, which are held monthly, 
or oftener, where the comrades fraternize, recall 
experiences and meet on a common footing of 
equality, men living in the same locality are 
kept together and their interest sustained. In 
like manner the comrades of the different States 
meet at the Department Encampments, which 
are held annually. But the big event of the 
year is the National Encampment, which is 
held at a place fixed by the previous Encamp- 
ment, where the comrades from all over the 
United States gather together.. These Encamp- 
ments prove very enjoyable and helpful. While 
there is much business to be transacted, a great 
deal of entertainment is also provided. The last 
National Encampment was held in historic old 
Boston, where ten thousand comrades formed in 
line for the parade, and the immense camp- 
fire which was held in the Mechanics Building 
beggars description. This year, for the first 
time, the National Encampment will be held in 
the extreme West, at Tacoma, Wash., and the 
Western Departments are making great progress 
in anticipation thereof. 

We are now in a position to obtain the pas- 
sage of many legislative measures for the bene- 
fit of our comrades. Much has already been 
done in this field, but there is still more to be 
done. Nearly every State has passed one or 
more measures in the interests of Spanish War 
Veterans, and some of the larger States have 














accomplished a great deal. Among the most 
notable enactments are Civil Service preference ; 
free tuition in State universities; partial ex- 
emption from taxation; reinstatement of men 
who resigned to serve in the Spanish War, and 
payment of salaries which would have been due 
them had they not resigned; licenses to peddle 
on presentation of certificate of honorable dis- 
charge; all benefits granted to the Grand Army 
of the Republic; poor relief for veterans and 
their families, not to be classed as paupers; ad- 
mission to soldiers’ homes; issuing of testi- 
monials and medals to soldiers or their families ; 
compilation of history .of the regiments of va- 
rious States which served in the War; purchase 
of historical works; while in most States pro- 
vision. is made for the proper burial of the 
veterans, and in some cases of their dependents 
as well Headstones, tablets or monuments for 
individual soldiers are also provided for and 
the erection of monuments to the memory of 
soldiers belonging to a particular State or city. 

Our organization has become so universally 
recognized that some States have authorized 
thé use of armories as meeting places for the 
Camps, on authority of the commanding officer. 
The wearing of the insignia of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, except by members of 
the order, is also in some States punishable by 
a fine of usually $50 or imprisonment. The 
little bronze button which every comrade in good 
standing is permitted to wear in the lapel of his 
civilian coat is sufficient introduction, and pro- 
cures for the wearer a welcome in any place 
where a Camp is located, so that the penaliza- 
tion of the illegal wearing.thereof and of other 
insignia means a great deal to the organization, 
and also acts as a preventive to those un- 
worthily seeking relief as comrades of the 
0. a WwW. - 

Membership in an organization with so much 
influence is mutually beneficial to the individual 
and to the order. It is a great comfort to a 





The United Spanish War Veterans have been 
given the very honorable and desirable assign- 
ment in the “Veteran Division” of the morning 
escort on Inauguration Day, of directly follow- 
ing the grand old heroes of the Civil War. The 
Washington, D. C., Division, as has been an- 
nounced in General Orders of National Head- 
quarters, will have the honor of escorting the 
President and President-elect from the White 
House to the Capitol on the morning of March 4. 
Camps wishing to participate are requested to 
communicate with Washington headquarters. 
Unattached uniformed comrades will be given 
a place in the parade, either by assignment to 
some uniformed camp or by the formation of a 
separate platoon. It should be borne in mind 
that only those reporting in uniform, consisting 
of regulation or service uniform, cap, or cam- 
paign hat and white gloves, will be permitted 
to march in the escort. Camp Commanders will 
have their camps assembled and report to the 
Chief of Staff at the Grand Army Hall, No. 
1412 Pennsylvania Avenue, Northwest, at nine 
o'clock on the morning of March 4, sharp. Un- 
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soldier to know that if misfortunes come there 
is a body of men ready and willing to help 
him or his family, without the red tape which 
often delays assistance so long that it is of little 
or no benefit; to know that when he answers 
his last reveille those left behind will be com- 
forted and aided, his casket will be draped in 
the folds of Old Glory, and he will be laid to 
rest with ceremonies befitting a soldier. 

The United Spanish War Veterans has been 
officially recognized by the authorities at Wash- 
ington as the representative organization of the 
Spanish-American War. Last year when the 
Arlington Memorial Commission was appointed, 
with a large fund at its disposal for the erection 
of a suitable memorial building, Congress di- 
rected that the Commission should consist of 
the Secretary of War, Secretary of the Navy, 
Superintendent of Public Buildings of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and two other members, one 
to be appointed by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, and the other 
to be appointed by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the United Spanish War Veterans. In addition 
to this, on the U. S. W. V., in conjunction with 
the G. A. R., has been conferred the honor of 
forming the morning inaugural escort of the 
President and the President-elect from the 
White House to the Capitol. 

Embodying in its principles and acts the true 
spirit of patriotism that prompted the men in 
1896 to offer their lives for their country’s de- 
fense, this magnificent organization invites to 
its.ranks and membership every comrade who 
participated in that service and evidenced to 
the whole world that we are one people, one 
country, one flag, comrades all. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 


Chak. OY. Aelnk 


Commander-in-Chief. 





attached comrades will also report at that time, 
when they will be given a proper assignment. 
For the information of visiting comrades it may 
be well to mention that the time of the march 
will cover a period of approximately one hour, 
from ten to eleven o'clock, after which the 
column will be dismissed. 


As an example of the fine enthusiasm which 
comrades have in the work of the U. S. W. V., 
and the broad appreciation they have of the 
efforts of this magazine to advance the interests 
of our Order, the following quotation from a 
letter just received from Comrade James E. 
Bailey, Adjutant of Charles D. MeCoy Camp 
No. 28, Vincennes, Ind., is significant: “ I have 
looked over ARMY AND Navy LIFE, and am well 
impressed with its merits. I care nothing for 
the compensation offered (commission), but if 
I secure any subscriptions for you, I will ask 
that you turn in any fee to the local camp 
treasury, or apply it in the interest of the work 
at large.” 
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Col. Edward J. Gihon, of Wakefield, Mass., 
whose photograph appears in this number, was 
elected Department Commander of Massachu- 
setts, United Spanish War Veterans, February 
22, 1908. The generous hospitality of the De- 
partment of Massachusetts during the National 
Encampment last year was planned and car- 
ried out under his personal direction. He was 
born at Wakefield, Mass., February 5, 1865, and 
his military record began seventeen years after- 
wards with his enlistment in Co. A, 6th Reg’t 
Infantry, M. V. M., September 6, 1862. He 
early attained the grade of expert and distin- 
guished marksman, and while Captain of Co. A 
carried a full enrollment into camp and quali- 
fied every man as a marksman’ for six suc- 
cessive years. In the War with Spain he ac- 
companied the expedition under General Miles 
to Santiago and to Porto Rico. In the latter 
place he was severely wounded, but remained 
on duty until the fight was over, being officially 
commended for gallantry and coolness under 
fire. After muster-out he rejoined the M. V. M., 
and was commissioned a Major in the 6th 
teg’t. He has served on the staffs of Gov- 
ernors Crane, Bates and Douglass. He retired 
with rank of Colonel January 3, 1906. He 
organized Corp. Charles F. Parker Camp 39, 
U. S. W. V., Dept. of Mass., December 29, 
1905, and was its first Commander. 


In view of the fact that many comrades of 


the U. S. W. V. are entitled to campaign 
badges, the following extract from General Or- 
ders No. 129, issued by the War Department, 
dated August 13, 1908, giving the dates of the 
various campaigns for which these badges are 
given, is published for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

Spanish campaign badge, for service on the 
high seas en route to or ashore in Cuba, be- 
tween May 11, 1898, and July 17, 1898; Porto 
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Rico, between July 24, 1898, and August 13, 
1898; Philippine Islands, between June 30, 
1898, and August 16, 1898. 

Philippine campaign badge, for service ashore 
in Philippine Islands, between February 4, 1899, 
and July 4, 1902; Department of Mindanao, 
Philippine Islands, between February 4, 1899, 
and December 31, 1904, in the following expe- 
ditions: Against Pala and his followers, Jolo, 
Philippine Islands, April and May, 1905; 
against Datu Ali and his followers, Mindanao, 
Philippine Islands, October, 1905; against hos- 
tile Moros on Mount Bud-Dajo, Jolo, Philippine 
Islands, March, 1906. 

China campaign badge, for service ashore in 
China with the Peking Relief Expedition, be- 
tween June 20, 1900, and May 27, 1901. 

These badges, however, are only given to 
those who were in the service of the United 
States on January 11, 1905, or any time there- 
after, and may be had by communicating with 
the Quartermaster-General U. S. A., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The Bureau of Navigation advises that the 
Navy Department has decided to allow partici- 
pants in the Civil, Spanish, China and Philip- 
pines campaigns, in commemoration of which 
certain badges have been prepared, to purchase 
such of these badges as they may be entitled 
to, the present appropriation applying only to 
officers and men now in the Naval Service. If 
any one desiring a badge will forward to the 
Bureau of Navigation a request to purchase the 
badge to which he may be entitled, the Bureau, 
upon verification of the applicant’s record, will 
forward the request to Bailey, Banks & Biddle, 
of Philadelphia, authorizing them to furnish the 
badge, at the applicant’s expense (cost of badge, 
75 cents, which should be transmitted direct to 
Bailey, Banks & Biddle). 
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We hope that not only veterans, but civilians, 
will read the two foregoing paragraphs and 
grasp their full significance. The men who re- 
sponded to the call for volunteers in 1898 and 
who, when their work was done and the war 
over, returned to civil life, are permitted to buy 
badges! Men who gave up employment and 
took their chances of finding it again on their 
return are told by Congress that they must go 
down into their pockets if they wish to have 
medals issued in commemoration of the cam- 
paigns in which they took part! That which 
should be a badge of honor, one to which the 
wearer can proudly point as his country’s rec- 
ognition of service voluntarily rendered, be- 
comes, in view of the attitude of Congress, a 
butt for ridicule. “How much did you pay for 
your medal of honor?” will be asked of the man 
who gave up months, perhaps years, of his life, 
to his country when his country needed him. 

Let every comrade write a letter to his Con- 
gressman, demanding that badges be given to 
all who took part in the Spanish campaign, the 
Philippines campaign, or China campaign, irre- 
spective of whether they remained in the Ser- 
vice or not. And let every camp, as a body, do 
the same thing. And let the Commander-in- 
Chief, representing the entire Order, do the 
same thing. 

We, on our part, do now call the attention of 
all Congressmen to this unjust limitation in the 
giving of badges, and call upon them, in the 
interest of recognizing and developing an enthu- 
siastic patriotic spirit, to make campaign badges 
available to all who participated in said cam- 
paigns, or any of them, irrespective of whether 
they remained in the Service or not. 


Commander-in-Chief Charles W. Newton has 
issued a circular letter to camps, asking their 
support in the carrying out of a resolution 
adopted by unanimous vote at the Fifth Na- 
tional Encampment, appropriating a sum, not to 
exceed $200, for the purchase of a bronze tablet 
to be placed upon the grave of Past Commander- 
in-Chief Harold C. Megrew. He asks that each 
camp, at its regular meeting in February, shall 
make a free-will offering by contribution of a 
small amount from each of his comrades, and 
forward same to the Adjutant-General at Hart- 
ford, not later than March 1. 


The following officers of Allyn K. Capron 
Camp, No. 6, Department of Lllinois, were in- 
stalled by Department Commander T. J. McCon- 
logue, assisted by Department Adjutant Harry 
Kellogg: Commander—Jos. W. Mattes, late 
Troop A, 1st Ill. Vol. Cav.; Senior Vice-Com- 
mander—Jacob Hager, late Troop B, 1st Ill. Vol. 
Cay.; Junior Vice-Commander—Harry Peck, 
late Troop C, 1st Ill. Vol. Cav. ; Adjutant—Hen- 
ry A. Malone, late Troop I, 1st Ill. Vol. Cav.; 
Q. M.—Wm. Hay, late Troop I, Ist Ill. Vol. 
Cav.; Officer of the Day—Chas. Bitel, late 
Troop I, 1st Ill. Vol. Cav.; Officer of the 
Guard—Jno. G. Heinle, late Troop A, Ist 
Ill. Vol. Cav.; Chaplain—A. Von der Lippen, 
late Lieutenant Battery E, 1st Art., U. S. A.; 
Trustees—Edward C. Young, late Colonel ist 
Ill, Vol. Cav., now Major-General Ill. National 


Guard; Milton J. Foreman, late Captain and 
Quartermaster Ist Ill. Vol. Cav., now Colonel 
of same regiment; Jos. C. Wilson, Major 1st 
Squadron Ist Cav., I. N. G. 


Good for Comrade Richard R. Flynn, Senior 
Vice-Commander Department of Massachusetts! 
His efforts in behalf of an appropriate burial of 
“Bill” Hanrahan have resulted in the issuing of 
an order by Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood, command- 
ing the Department of the East, to the -effect that 
post cemeteries of each of the military garri- 
sons of New York harbor be regarded as places 
of burial for officers and enlisted men who ar2 
entitled to interment in a national cemetery lot. 
This order will, we believe, be followed by a 
general order to the same effect. 


We did not purposely neglect mentioning the 
death .of Companion and Comrade Harry E. 
Campbell, Thrice Inferior Grand Gu-Gu of 
Ohio, who was murdered by a drunken man 
in Columbus, Christmas Eve. We had hoped 
to have had his photograph to publish, but 
failed to receive it. Companion Campbell was 
killed when he went to the assistance of a 
woman who was being beaten by her son. He 
was a clerk in the police headquarters, and as 
all the patrolmen were on duty, he answered 
the call, which resulted in his death. Harry 
Campbell was well known to the U. S. W. V., 
being especially active in the Military Order of 
the Serpent, and will be remembered by those 
Comrades who took the degree at Cedar Point, 
and Boston, as a member of the team. He 
leaves a wife and one child. 


The Manhattan Borough Council, U. S. W. V., 
have set aside $150 of the funds allowed them 
for Memorial Day purposes, to use in conjunc- 
tion with the G. A. R. in building a reviewing 
stand. 


The annual athletic games of Manhattan 
Borough Council, U. S. W. V., at the 22d Regi- 
ment Armory, Saturday evening, March 6, will 
be one of the most important functions held this 
year under the auspices of that organization. 
Diamond, gold and silver medals will be given 
to the winners of the various events. A hand- 
some bronze trophy will be presented to the 
athletic association scoring the greatest number 
of points. These games are open to the public 
and private preparatory schools and to high 
schools. 


Walter Scott MacAaron, Supreme G. G. G., 
M. O. the S., sends us the following letter, 
which we publish for the benefit of the Com- 
panions of the Military Order of the Serpent: 
“To the Members of the Military Order of 
the Serpent: Mrs. Coghlan desires to express 
her appreciation of the resolutions sent to her 
as a tribute to the memory of her husband, 
Admiral Coghlan. His comrades were very 
dear to him and he always enjoyed their com- 
panionship, and it will be, in time, a comfort 
to know he held such an exalted place in the 
hearts of the people.” 
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A new camp was instituted at New Utrecht, 
N. Y., February 15, by Department Commander 
Simmons and staff. The exercises were held in 
the old Dutch Reformed Church, of Revolution- 
ary fame, and were attended by delegations from 
ali the camps in Greater New York, and a 
detachment of marines. One of the features 
of the formation of this camp was the presenta- 
tion of a stand of colors by the citizens of the 
village. This camp was formed through the 
efforts of Comrade John S. Long, of Major 
Frank Keck Camp, No. 52. 


New camps have been 
N. Y., and Kingston, N. Y. Others are being 
formed. In this connection we will be glad 
to know of the formation of camps in any State, 
and hope Department Commanders will kindly 
inform us of same. 


formed at Cohoes, 


A TRIBUTE 


Respectfully dedicated to the men of Battery “F”, Third 
Field Artillery, late of the Army of Cuban Pacification. 


Duty calls, and off we go, 
Wherever the Fatherland says, 

With a laugh and a song, to do no wrong, 
For eternity’s endless days. 

The guidon calls where war is red, 
The brave men find affinities 

Where heroes are made: no man afraid: 
And all are world’s 


“Where cannons sing,” 
Where the guns and sabres rattle, 

We see brave men: have confidence then :— 
The battery’s in the battle. 

So here’s to the heroes who guard our land 
From foes of every 

And heve’s to the one who handles the gun 
In every kind of weather! 


L’ENVOL 


Here’s 10 you, our comrades true, 
Braver than knights of story! 
May our friendship !ast: Time bind it fast 


: divinities. 
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The Grand Lair of Pennsylvania, M. O. of 
the S., was instituted on February 12, with 82 
names in the charter. La Junta Grande: 
Capt. O. T. Rentschler, G. G. G. G.; Capt. 
Jos. W. Breen, G. D.; Capt. August C. Eggert, 
T. I. I. G. G. G.; Thos. J. Goodwin, G. L. H. 
K. of the 8S. A.; Wm. H. Hobson, Ferdinand 
Koenig, Walter Fuchs, James Benckert, G. 8. 
and 8. K. of the O. Balangiga Lair,-No. 1, 
is the first in Pennsylvania. 


Information wanted of the whereabouts of 
Foster T. Pike, who served on the U. S. S. 


Resolute and was discharged January 25, 1899. 
He has fallen heir to some property. Informa- 


tion desired by F. A. B. Pettis, Hotel Oxford, 
Boston. 


as the old song says, 


feather ! 





Into links of golden glory. 


Winthrop Sargent. 
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O MATTER what 

position you now hold 

—if you are poorly paid 

— if there is no prospect 

for anything better—the American School o 
Correspondence can help you. 

We make the way easy for the ambitious, 
earnest man. 

A better position is waiting for you—more 
pay, shorter hours—cleaner and more congenial 
work, authority—just what you have been look- 
ing forward to and dreaming about. 

Are you preparing for this advance? SpectaL 
Traiwninc Witt Count Tuen. Your hours o 
“lamp study’’ will be rewarded. 

The American School’s Home Study Courses 
are just what you need. Bright, pleasant, inter- 
esting studies that will rest you after a hard day’s 
work. The lessons are not long enough to tire. 
They are written by men who understand your 
condition and know just how to help you better it. 

Put your ‘*X’” before the position for which 
you wish to qualify. Do it to-day, with the de- 
termination to make every spare moment count 
until your dreams of a brighter and better future 


have been realized. We help men help themselves, 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


American School of Correspondence: 


Please send me free Bulletin of engineering information 
and advise me how I can qualify for position marked ‘'X.’ 
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..»-Plumber 
..» Architect 
.... Hydraulic Engineer 
..-- Textile Boss 
...- Sheet Metal Pattern Draftsman 
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.- Sanitary Engineer 


- Electrical Engineer 
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District Artillery Engineer, Artillery District of 
Puget Sound 


Covering instruction of gunners, service of 

| the mortar, drill, description of mortars 
and carriage, instruction for their care and 
cleaning, powders, projectiles, primers, 
fuses, tackle, the U. S. magazine rifle, 
model. 1903, geometrical magnitudes, azi- 
muth, the plotting room and board, the 
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